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Somebody who 
must have had a lot 
of experience in the 
offered the 
that 
The older we get and 


world, 
opinion once 
“folks are queer.” 
the more we observe, the truer this saying 
seems to be. Maybe the many fantastic 
ideas of people are divinely ordered by an 
all-wise Providence in order to vary the 
monotony of life. If everybody was 
standardized, things would be pretty dull 
Perhaps that’s why folks are queer. 

For illustration, observe the odd story 
that comes out of New York to the effect 
that a firm which has been in business 
40 years has just decided to have a tele- 
phone for the first time. 

The founder of the business—which is 
engaged in the appraisal of securities— 
cherished a bitter prejudice against the 
telephone and had steadfastly refused to 
His customers had 


decided the 


have one in his office. 
kicked, but 
only thing to do was to humor him and 
A busi- 


néss man who spurned telephone service 


eventually they 
be amused at his cranky notions. 


Was a curio worth knowing. In a way, 


It was a clever advertisement. 
x * * &* 
At one time this eccentric individual 


sued the telephone company to compel it 
to put his name in the telephone directory 


With the notation “no telephone,” but the 


courts 


refused to issue the order. He 


saw the value of having his name in the 


telephone list, which for most people 


serves the purpose of a city directory, and 


by some 


strange twist of reasoning 


thought the company should help him ad- 


QUEER FOLKS WHO PRETEND TO “ 
“HATE THE TELEPHONE” 


vertise the fact that he did not believe in 


telephone service. He was_ certainly 
“queer.” 

Now that death has called him to the 
realm where all good telephone men go, 
his heirs feel free to install a telephone. 
They have issued a circular announcing 
the change in policy, and the incident has 
been made the subject of many a news- 
paper story. 

x * * * 

There are violently bigoted persons 


everywhere who are controlled by cer- 


tain dislikes even against their own in- 


terest. They take a stand—often without 
reason— and stick to it. They are willing 
to “cut off their nose to spite their face.” 
The New York broker belonged in this 
class, according to those who analyzed his 
strange aversion to the telephone, and now 


his successors in the business feel it will 


increase more rapidly under more _ pro- 
gressive management. 
x ** * x 
Nine times out of ten the person who 


claims to “hate the telephone” is merely 


talking for effect, and would be deeply 
disappointed if it were not at his elbow to 
help him in an emergency. It is usually 
the self-important people who like to com- 
plain about being “bothered by telephone 
calls”; and their talk along this line is 
plain affectation, for it is meat and drink 
think 


to them to have their fellow men 


they are in such constant demand. 


Perhaps some day 
telephone engi- 
neers will provide an 
instrument showing 
a green light when 
a welcome call is ringing and a red light 
collector is on the 


when a bore or bill 


other end of the line. At least, that is the 
way one New York editor facetiously sug- 
This 


course, would require operators 


gests the problem could be solved. 
idea, of 
who were expert mind-readers. 
x * * x 
In its July issue the Telegraph & Tele- 


phone Journal, of London, discusses a 


similar subject in an editorial entitled 
“Telephone Hatred,” and offers some in- 
teresting comments. It seems that Stanley 
saldwin, former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has been advertised as opposed to 
telephone service, which led to a news- 
paper discussion that brought out the fact 
that other famous public men seldom use 
the telephone. 


Tele- 


graph & Telephone Journal editorial says: 


Regarding such prejudices the 


“Mr. Baldwin recently confessed that he 


abominates telephones. We are told that 
the late’ Lord Oxford disliked them se 
much that he never used one. We can, 


therefore, make no political capital out of 
these confessions, since leaders of both the 
older parties have made them. 

They may argue a conservative habit of 
thought, but then the vast majority of us, 
unless we are self-deceivers, are conserva- 
tive in our attitude to new ideas. At the 
best, we suspend judgment. At the worst, 
we are obscurantists determined to see no 
good in what our fathers did not enjoy 
few have the gift of 


before us. Some 
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truly discerning at once the significance of 
a new invention, or of a new development 
in art, and can recognize in them the 
dawn of a new era. 

Telephone hatred, as the Evening Stand- 
ard aptly comments, is an infirmity of 


many noble minds. But we feel embold- 
ened to say that it is not the telephone 
which noble minds detest; it is the annoy- 
ance to which they are often subjected 
through this channel. 

Public men are often unwarrantably dis- 
turbed at their work (or leisure) by tele- 
phonic gate-crashers, but the blame should 
be laid at the door of those pushing and 
pertinacious members of society, whose 
actions are not circumscribed by ordinary 
considerations of courtesy, rather than at 
that of the telephone itself. 

Even politicians, we think, cannot really 
abominate an invention which brings them 
in direct and immediate touch with those 
to whom it is their pleasure or their neces- 
sity to speak, even though separated from 
them by hundreds or thousands of miles. 

* * * x 

“The achievements placed at our dis- 
posal by science differ in one notable re- 
spect from the works of artists and 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
August 5, 6 and 7. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 


sociation of United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, October 16. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
Ill., October 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








authors. We may ignore, and even love, 
the weaknesses and defects of the latter, 
as we look with indulgence on the foibles 
of dear friends; we never love the defects 
or drawbacks of a machine, or the service 
in which it is employed. We may admire 
the railway, yet never be reconciled to the 
missed connection or the hopelessly late 
train. We may be wireless enthusiasts, but 
never regard ‘fading effects’ with affection. 
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Hence, however much we appreciate the 
telephone, we like it less when the unwar- 
ranted correspondent fritters away our 


‘time, and look with no indulgence on the 


infrequent but none the less unwelcome 
‘cut-off.’ Others there are, of course, who 
dislike railway traveling in itself, but ad- 
mit its immense convenience; who have 
good physical reasons to abominate steam- 
ships and yet own that they are admirable 
and efficient means of communication. 

To put it shortly, it must be recognized 
that useful inventions do not, however 
disquieting this may seem from the ethical 
point of view, depend on love or admira- 
tion for their success. You may abomi- 
nate them and yet find them indispensable 
for your work or social activities. 

A more reasonable attitude is one of 
gratitude for their benefits, and a kindly 
tolerance of any inconveniences which fol- 
low in their train.” 

* * Ok aK 


Deprive the fault-finders of telephone 
service, and they would quickly change 
their point of view. It’s a true saying, 
“You never miss the water till the well runs 


dry.” It’s been demonstrated repeatedly 


Telephone Operating Organizations 


Outline of the Developments Leading Up to the Types of Operating Organiza- 
tions Used in Bell and Independent Groups—Present Trends Due to Changing 
Conditions—Second Award, General Division, ‘““Telephony’s” Prize Contest 


General Plant and Traffic Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., 


One of the most vital conditions neces- 
sary for the successful operation of a 
telephone company is proper organization. 
The telephone industry practically gives 
service at cost, with the result that there 
is always a very close margin between 
showing a profit or a loss when _ book 
accounts are brought down to the surplus 
column. 

A study of the history of the telephone 
industry is very helpful in determining 
where mistakes have been made in the past 
and gives one a better vision of future 
trends. 

From the invention of the telephone in 
1876 until the basic patents expired in 
1893 and 1894 might be termed the non- 
competitive period. During this time the 
Bell organization had virtually a complete 
monopoly, and the business was exploring 
its new fields and forming basic policies 
which are fundamentally the same today. 

It was an entirely new business and each 
local company, more or less, was com- 
pelled to work out its own organization to 
fit local conditions. 


The non-competitive 
feature, too, was a new experience in busi- 
ness and led to some practices of an 
arbitrary nature, somewhat of the “public 
could be 


be damned” attitude. Rates 





By E. R. Hannibal, 


charged on the “what the traffic will bear” 
principle; labor was cheap, and organiza- 
tions were possible which today would not 
function. 

Beginning in 1893, competition appeared. 
Independent manufacturers began to turn 
out apparatus and:stimulate the building of 
exchanges all over the country. The pub- 
lic in general was in a receptive mood for 
competition and a real battle was under 
way. Duplicate exchanges were built prac- 
tically everywhere and toll lines paralleled 
each other for thousands of miles. 

Rates were slashed to the point that no- 
body but the manufacturers and some pro- 
moters made any money. The business 
was developing so rapidly and construction 
was rushed to the point that the situation 
was not unlike a great war where cost 
was not to be considered. With this con- 
dition prevailing, there was little time or 
thought given the matter of organization 
for economic efficiency. 

This was continued for 15 years or until 
about 1910. By this time the fever had 
subsided somewhat and the various tele- 
phone companies found themselves facing 
economic ruin unless something was done. 
A great many Independents were failing 
and quite a number of the Bell companies 


verett, Wash. 

were very shaky. The latter group was 
the stronger, however, and began buying 
up the Independents wherever possible, and 
arrangements were made to combine with 
the Western Union. 

This raised quite a storm of protest at 
a time when there was a great deal of 
anti-trust agitation, and resulted finally in 
a mutual agreement between the Bell and 
Independent groups to divide the groups. 
This naturally brought about the acquisi- 
tion on the part of the Bell group of the 
larger centers because of the capital in- 
volved, and left the Independents in the 
smaller cities. Through the more unified 
control, the bulk of the toll lines was also 
acquired by the Bell companies. 

Most of the Independent units were 
single exchanges or small groups while the 
Bell companies were very large units. Or- 
ganization problems of the two groups 
were entirely different. In the Bell com- 
panies, the business naturally divided itself 
into the three departments—commercial, 
traffic, and plant—and the three-column 
organization resulted. 

This was carried to extreme limits, and 
to a very high degree of specialization, 
until there sprang up quite a decided spirit 
ef rivalry and some distrust between de- 
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partments without the proper coordination 
between them. Nobody but commercial 
representatives would dare “meet the pub- 
lic.’ and managers had absolutely no con- 
trol over plant and traffic matters in their 
respective exchanges. 

As the business grew and officials were 
further removed from their forces, ad- 

















“The Fundamental Plan of Line and Staff 

Groups,” Says Mr. Hannibal, ‘“‘Makes a 

Flexible and Economically Sound Organiza— 

tion and Is Adaptable to All Companies 

Except the Very Small Single-Office Ex- 
change Companies.” 


ministration became a very serious prob- 
lem. A situation arising in one depart- 
ment and affecting another would have to 
travel the full length of one column and 
then back the other, which caused a great 
deal of delay. 

Division and district groups were then 
formed, still on the three-column arrange- 
ment, which improved the situation but 
still caused delay in coordinating activi- 
ties. Of late there is a growing tendency 
to take the administration closer to the line 
so that matters can be adjusted quickly; 
and under general managers of districts, 
the strict three-column plan is giving way 
to the single-column with fine results. 
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Now, anyone in the Bell companies can 
sell service, take and adjust complaints, 
and even install a telephone before the 
order is written up—a thing which would 
have made shudders run up and down the 
spine of a Bell commercial man a very 
short time ago. Commercial activities in 
the selling of service follow closely the 
new plant constructed by the plant depart- 
ment, and linemen take pride in bringing 
in orders for new telephones from patrons 
along the line of the new work. Thus is 
the mighty Bell organization developing 
to more economically serve. 

In the Independent fields, the small ex- 
change owner faced an entirely different 
problem. He was very often all three 
columns in one, and for several years it 
took a great deal of hard work to make 
ends meet. Under such conditions it was 
difficult to get capital. The more progres- 
sive men could see the advantage of groups 
of exchanges under unified management. 
The result has been the gradual combina- 
tion of Independents into systems owned 
more or less locally, and a reduction of 
the number of isolated Independently 
owned exchanges. 

This merging of small units into larger 
ones necessitated a change in organization, 
and practically every type has been tried 
cut. Generally speaking, however, the 
single-column arrangement has worked out 
much more to the advantage of these 
groups and is more economically sound 
than a strictly three-column arrangement. 


As these groups grew in size the natural 
trend has been to divide the organization 
into line and staff groups with excellent 
results. This is somewhat on the military 
principle of, say, an army division with a 
major general in full charge. He corre- 
sponds to the general manager. The 
brigade commanders report directly to 
him, corresponding to district managers, 
and so on down the line. To assist the 
major general, there is a group of tech- 
nical advisers called the staff. These cor- 
respond to the engineers and the plant, 
traffic, and commercial specialists. 

This fundamental plan of line and staff 
groups makes a flexible and economically 
sound organization and is adaptable to all 
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Fig. 1. Typical Example of Line and Staff Organizations. 

















The matter of organization and man- 
agement has always been an important 
one in the telephone field. In the past 
few years it has been especially promi- 
nent, due to the many reorganizations 
and consolidations that have taken place. 

Mr. Hannibal in his article on “Tele- 
phone Operating Organizations” dis- 
cusses the plans of organization which 
have been used in the telephone field 
and also the trend for the future. In 
his 20 years of experience in the oper- 
ating field, Mr. Hannibal has had great 
opportunity to study the effectiveness of 
the different types of organization. 

After graduating from the University 
of Utah in mechanical engineering, he 
spent several years in engineering work 
with the old Rocky Mountain Bell com- 
pany. He served in the World War as 
a first lieutenant and later as a captain in 
the signal corps, after which he en- 
gaged in construction and valuation en- 
gineering work with the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Denver, Colo. 

In 1920 he became superintendent of 
plant for the Interstate Utilities Co. at 
Spokane, Wash., later becoming its gen- 
eral superintendent. Early in 1929 he 
left the Interstate Utilities Co. to be- 
come general plant and traffic manager 
of the West Coast Telephone Co., 
Everett, Wash. 

These various executive positions 
which Mr. Hannibal has held have given 
him an excellent insight as to the value 
of the different types of operating or- 
ganizations utilized in the telephone 
field. His observations concerning them 
will interest alike executives and work- 
ers in the telephone field. 








companies except the very small single- 
exchange companies. It is particularly 
adaptable to the new mergers which have 
been formed during the past five years 
and which are still in process of formation. 

In these companies, composed of widely 
scattered groups of exchanges, it is diffi- 
cult to keep the overhead from mounting 
to unreasonable figures unless a skeleton 
“general office” is maintained, with all 
possible work being done in the district 
units under the supervision of a district 
manager in charge of all departments. 

These mergers have several distinct ad- 
vantages, chief of which are uniformity of 
standards and practices, with the resultant 
better plant conditions and greater ease of 
financing at less cost. 

Then, too, it is possible to raise the 
standard of employes in the larger organ- 
izations because of the possibility of ad- 
vancement. The finest equipment money 


can buy will not give first-rate service 
without the direction of intelligent people. 
So this item is one of the most importan; 
elements of management as an organize- 
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tion is built up of individuals trained to 
perform certain functions ,necessary for 
the operation of the company. 

The greatest danger of these larger 
mergers is the possibility of spreading out 
too thin, which is the danger of all expan- 
sive programs. 

As a typical example of an organization 
based on these principles outlined here, a 
glance at the organization chart, Fig. 1, 
will possibly more graphically show what 
the author means to convey. 

It will be noted that under the general 
manager are two lines of organization, 
termed the line and staff groups. Those 
in the line group are the actual operating 
forces. Those in the staff group are the 
technical advisers of the general manager. 

It will, perhaps, be noted that the ac- 
counting department is not shown on this 
chart. This is for the reason that the 
secretary-treasurer, or other official in 
charge of accounting, should normally re- 
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OPERATING ACCOUNTING 











Fig. 2. Plan of Organization from Board 
of Directors Down to General Manager. 


pert to the president. In other words, the 
accounting department records the results 
of the operations under the direction of 
the general manager; and it cannot record 
these results without bias unless the record- 
ing is done independent of the jurisdiction 
of the operating official. Otherwise it is 
possible for the operating official to record 
results in almost any way he sees fit. 

The group from the board of directors 
down to the general manager is shown in 
Fig. 2. The offices of secretary and treas- 
urer have been shown combined, as this is 
generally possible in the Independent 
groups. 

No attempt has been made in these charts 
to go into detail beyond the office of dis- 
trict’ manager, for each company presents 
its individual problems based on geographi- 
cal conditions, number of exchanges, size 
of exchanges, and other such conditions. 
No mention has been made of the con- 
struction department either, for this is also 
dependent upon conditions in each individ- 
ual company and perhaps in each district. 
In some organizations a separate construc- 
tion department is possible while in others 
it is better to have the work done under 
the direction of the district managers. 

In a brief article of a general nature 
such as this, it is not possible to cover all 
possible conditions, and it has only been 
the thought of the author to set down a 
few observations based on 20 years of ex- 
perience in both Bell and Independent 
groups with the opportunity thereby 
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afforded of making comparisons of meth- 
ods and lines of organization. He firmly 
believes that even the Bell organization 
will get away from the highly specialized 
lines of organization and will model the 
general operating group more and more 
along the single-column idea so far as 
management is concerned. In the Indepen- 
dent field it is certain that the single- 
column method is far superior. 


Interesting Programs for Texas 
District Meetings This Month. 
The Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 

ciation will hold two district meetings this 

month. The first one will be held at the 

Driskill Hotel in Austin on August 19 

and 20. The arrangements are being made 

by E. P. Seaman, division manager of the 

Southwest Telephone Co., Georgetown, 

and Merton Swift, general manager of the 

San Marcos Telephone Co., of San Mar- 

cos, who assure an enjoyable program for 

all telephone people attending this meeting. 

The second district meeting will be held 
at the Plaza Hotel in Corpus Christi on 
August 22 and 23, where a very enter- 
taining program is being sponsored by C. 
E. Hoy, general manager of the Texas 
Associated Telephone Co., San Antonio, 
and J. C. Paxton, general manager of the 
Rio Grande Valley Telephone’ Co., 
McAllen. 

The Texas association cordially invites 
all telephone people to attend these meet- 
ings where interesting and instructive pro- 
grams will be presented. 


American Bar Association Com- 
mittee Reports on Couzens Bill. 
Opposition to the Couzens bill (S. 6), 

to creat a federal admission on communi- 

cations should be withdrawn but objection 
to the Davis equalization amendment to the 
radio act should be renewed according to 
rcommendations by the standing commit- 
tee on communications to the American 

Bar Association. The recommendations 

were filed July 21 with the Federal Radio 

Commission. 

The committee recommends that the 
association withdraw the instruction given 
last year to oppose the enactment of the 
Couzens bill to create a commission on 
communications, the adoption of the reso- 
lution, however, to be construed as not 
implying either approval or disapproval by 
the association either of the bill, or of 
any provision therein contained. 

In chapter VI of the report the pro- 
posed commission on communications is 
discussed. After a review of the pro- 
visions of the redrafted Couzens bill (other 
than the radio portion of the act) the re- 
port presents a description of the com- 
munication systems (telegraph, telephone, 
cable and wireless) which would be regu- 
lated by the proposed commission and 
briefly summarizes the testimony heard by 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
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merce with regard to the need (or lack 
thereof) for the proposed commission, 

The majority of the committee take the 
position that “whether or not a communj- 
cations commission’ be found to be ulti- 
mately desirable or necessary, its establish- 
ment should be postponed until radio regu- 
lation is on a more satisfactory basis.” 

The report adds, however, that there js 
no longer any occasion for the association 
to take any position in the matter. 

This is both because the radio portions 
of the Couzens bill are such that, if they 
become effective, some of the undesirable 
features of the present system of radio 
regulation will be done away with and be- 
cause, in view of the differences of opinion 
evidenced by witnesses heard by the Senate 
committee, the question seems close enough 
so that the association should not be asked 
to support either of the opposing views. 

The report points out that there does not 
seem to be any substantial evidence of evil 
practices now prevalent among communica- 
tion common carriers or that there is any 
urgent need for corrective legislation. 

In the same chapter a majority of the 
committee reiterates the view of the 
committee on radio law that section 17 of 
the radio act of 1927, forbidding the mer- 
ger of cable and wireless systems in for- 
eign communication, should be repealed, 
and the section should be eliminated from 
the Couzens bill. The report points. out, 
however, that if section 17 should be 
eliminated then, either by amendment of 
the interstate commerce act or by enact- 
ment of a communications act with appro- 
priate provisions, government control over 
foreign rates should be effectively assured 
as completely as is possible. 

A majority of the committee also re- 
iterates the conclusion of the committee 
on radio law that section 13 of the radio 
act should be repealed and that it should 
be eliminated from the Couzens bill. The 
report states, however, that the language 
of the redrafted section has been consid- 
erably modified in recent sessions of the 
Senate committee so as to make it not 
particularly dangerous in matters which 
are of public interest. 

In chapter VIII, entitled “International 
Communications Problems,” the commit- 
tee reviews the accomplishments of the 
first meeting of the international technical 
consulting committee on radio communica: 
tion held at The Hague in the fall 0! 
1929, outlines the program of labors of the 
fourth international juridical congress 
radio communication to be held at Liegé 
Belgium, in September, 1930; summarizes 
briefly some of the problems which will 
be faced by the United States at the inter 
national telegraph and radiotelegraph cot 
ference at Madrid in 1932; and points ont 
the desirability of ratifying the conventio 
on safety of life at sea and the interna 
tional convention for the regulation © 
aerial navigation (so far as their radio 
portions are concerned) at an early date. 
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}Relation of the Telephone to Forestry 


Prompt Communication Between Members of Fire Protection Force—Forest 
Preserves Afford Playground for People and Encourage Use of Telephone— 
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Address at Annual Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By William G. Howard, 


Superintendent of Lands and Forests, Conservation Department of New York, Albeny, N. Y. 





The connection between the tele- 
phone and state forestry may not 
be immediately apparent to the 
average person, but I know that 
telephone men and foresters realize 
that the two lines of activity are 
very closely related. 


In the first place, it is a recog- 
nized fact that effective forest fire 
control is fundamental in carrying 
out any effective state forest pol- 
icy, and the telephone is indispen- 
sable in forest fire control work. 
There can be no argument as to 
the necessity of means of prompt 
communication between members 
of the fire protection force; and 
the telephone has proved to be the 
best means thus far, in spite of 
numerous experiments with helio- 
graph, radio and other signaling 
systems. 

Another bond which links to- 
gether the telephone business and forestry 
is the imperative need of the telephone 
companies for large supplies of timber for 
telephone poles, crossarms, brackets and 
wood in various other forms. It is the 
foresters’ job to produce these timber sup- 
plies, and on that account the telephone 
industry is vitally interested in the success 
with which that work is carried out. 

Then there is a third factor which cre- 
ates interest on the part-of telephone men 
in the success of state forestry work. I 
refer to the maintenance and operation of 
state forests, for all state forests have a 
teal value and perform a. distinct function 
in providing recreation areas for the public. 
The development of these areas, particu- 
larly in a state having such a large forest 
preserve as New York, attracts large num- 
bers of tourists and vacationists, which 
means a material increase in the telephone 
business. 

The three principal points of contact be- 
tween the telephone business and_ state 
forestry work just mentioned are worth 
considering in greater detail. In the mat- 
ter of fire control, especially, I feel that 
a better understanding of our problems of 
control will make for better cooperation 
between the telephone companies and our 
state conservation department in the 
future; and by this I do not mean that 
we have not had generally most excellent 
Cooperation in the past. 

Let us go back something over 20 years 
to the year 1909 when our present forest 
ire control system was initiated. In that 
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“It Is a Recognized Fact,’’ Says Mr. Howard, ‘“‘That Ef- 


Is Fundamental 


year the first permanent force of district 
rangers and rangers was established, and 
the first fire observation stations installed. 
The system started then has been refined 
and improved, equipment and other facili- 
ties have been bettered, but in the main it 
has been substantially unchanged in the 
past 20 years. 

The system is briefly this: The so-called 
fire towns embrace about 7% million acres 
in the Adirondack and Catskill regions of 
the state, and have been divided into six 
districts, with a district ranger in charge 
of each one. Under the district ranger 
there is employed a force of rangers, 
whose work is to extinguish forest fires, 
enforce the conservation law relating to 
forestry and protect the forest preserve. 

The detection of forest fires is entrusted 
to our so-called fire observation stations 
established on mountain tops and other 
vantage points where an extended view of 
the surrounding territory can be obtained. 

It is rather interesting to note the first 
crude observation stations that were estab- 
lished. The installation of some of those 
consisted merely in running a_ telephone 
line to the top of a mountain. The ob- 
server stood on the rock on the mountain 
top or built himself a rough observation 
tower out of standing trees or of timber, 
in order to get a better view. He 
furnished with a tent for quarters. 

You telephone men would have been 
been amused to see some of the telephone 
lines which were built to these first obser- 
vation stations. 


was 


Nearly every line was a 
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in Carrying 


grounded circuit. Wires were fas- 
tened to trees by means of split 
insulators; and I doubt whether 
there was a single telephone pole 
in all the miles of observation sta- 
tion lines. 


I remember in one case where 
the top of the mountain was above 
timber line, with no trees avail- 
able to which to attach the line. 


The ranger who constructed that 
line conceived the brilliant idea of 
laying a cable on the ground; and 
for this purpose he purchased some 
of the regular BX armored cable 
which is used for electric lighting 
systems in rather 
surprising to me that we got the 
service we did over this line over 
a period of several years. 


houses. It is 


You.will readily appreciate that 
the observers working under un- 
favorable conditions, with no shel- 
ter against the cold winds which prevail 
during the spring and fall fire seasons and 
with inadequate telephone facilities, could 
not function 100 per cent efficiently. 

However, I am glad to say that these 
stations have been tremendously improved 
in the past 20 years. At the present time, 
every station is equipped with a standard 
steel observation tower with a glass en- 
closed shelter in the top, so that the ob- 
erver can stay in the tower all day with 
ample protection from the weather. 

There are now 68 of these stations, and 
every one of them has the telephone in- 
stalled in the shelter at the top of the 
tower. In addition, the observer is pro- 
vided with a circular table set up in the 
center of the room, on which is placed a 
map, properly oriented and equipped with 
panoramic sketch drawn to scale and other 
devices for enabling the observer to locate 
fires accurately. 

Each observation station is provided 
with a cabin at or near the foot of the 
tower, where the observer makes his home 
from the beginning to the end of the 
fire season. The improvement in obser- 
vation station telephone lines has been no 
less marked than in other items of equip- 
ment. Nearly all our stations are con- 
nected with commercial telephone lines in 
order that we may obtain long distance 
service; and to meet the demands set by 
the companies with which we connect, it 
has been necessary to improve the condi- 
tion of our own lines. 


Pole lines and metallic circuits to all 
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the observation stations are now standard. 
In this connection, we have developed cer- 
tain standards which we believe are most 
efficient for our observation station lines, 
although they would not serve for the 
average commercial line. 

In the first place, we are using short 
poles which require little climbing by the 
ranger or observer who is looking after 
the line and has to make repairs. Secondly, 
where the line runs over rock, we drill 
holes in the rock and set in these holes 
poles made from 1% or 2-inch iron pipe, 
to which standard metal brackets are 
attached. 

You appreciate that we have been forced 
into the telephone business to a certain 
extent in order to obtain adequate service 
for these fire observation stations, and we 
now maintain about 350 miles of telephone 
line. On the other hand, we have been 
glad to withdraw from this business wher- 
ever it is possible for commercial telephone 
companies to take over lines and furnish 
us with service. These companies are 
better able to maintain lines along main 
highways than we are, although we feel 
that we can maintain the lines up the moun- 
tains to the observation stations better than 
the companies. 

Each observer is required to test his 
line by calling Central each morning. If 
he finds the line out of order, his first job 
is to go down over the line, locate the 
trouble and repair it, because obviously 
his presence on the tower is of no avail 
if he is without telephone communication. 

When a fire is discovered by the ob- 
server, he immediately telephones to the 
ranger or district ranger, who proceeds to 
summon what assistance he needs to ex- 
tinguish the fire. The towers are the eyes 
of our fire protection force, because we 
rely almost entirely upon them to locate 
what fires occur. 

That this system of forest fire control 
has been effective is shown by the figures 
which have been collected over a period 
of many years. The area burned each 
year in the Adirondacks and Catskills has 
been reduced to one-tenth of what it was 
20 years ago. The percentage of the area 
under protection burned over during the 
last year or two has been only 1/50th of 
1 per cent, which is an indication that the 
forest-fire hazard has been reduced to an 
insurable risk. 

I have spoken at some length of our 
fire control system in the Adirondacks and 
Caskills, because the most intensive work 
has been done within those areas. How- 
ever, within the past decade a modifica- 
tion of this intensive system has been ex- 
tended to other forested areas of the state, 
with the result that we now have estab- 
lished six fire districts outside the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills, with an aggregate 
area of about nine million acres. 

A district ranger is in charge of each 
district. He has a few observation tow- 


ers and some rangers under him, the main 
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SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
By-Paths. 


When one begins to work me- 
chanically, letting his mind drift 
into careless by-paths, that is the 
moment that an accident may 
happen. 

Constant watchfulness insures 
safety to avoid danger. 

There is always one best timie 
to follow safe methods in tele- 
phone work. The best time is 
right now. 





























reliance for fire fighting being placed on 
fire wardens, who are volunteers employed 
to fight fires which are actually burning. 


As I said before, fire control is essential 
to any system of forestry. It is obvi- 
ously absurd to establish forest plantations 
and to care for young stands of natural 
second growth if there is no protection 
against these young fforests being de- 
stroyed by fire. While Nature is kind in 
our New York state climate and will re- 
clothe cutover lands with natural second 
growth, provided fire is kept out, there is 
a real need for applying forestry prin- 
ciples if that second growth is to be made 
to produce first-class timber. 


Moreover, there are vast areas of aban- 
doned farm lands in this state which 
Nature will not reclothe with any worth- 
while trees within any reasonable time. In 
order to establish good forests on burned 
lands and on abandoned farm lands, trees 
must be planted. 

The importance of reforestation has long 
been realized in this state better than in 
most parts of the country. The state 
nurseries for the production of planting 
stock were started about 30 years ago, and 
in the time since then have been enlarged 
to such an extent that we are now able to 
put out more trees each year than any 
other state. The first nurseries were estab- 
lished to produce trees for planting on de- 
nuded state land in the forest preserve. 

The success of these early plantations 
was so great that legislative leaders felt 
that private effort in reforestation should 
be encouraged, and legislation was passed 
making it possible for the state to supply 
trees at the cost of production to private 
landowners for reforestation purposes. 

In 1908, the first year this private tree 
distribution was effective, eight orders 
were placed for a total of 27,000 trees. 
Contrast this with over 3,000 orders for 
9,000,000 trees in 1929. 

Three years ago, when our annual out- 
put of trees for public and private re- 
forestation aggregated about 22 million 
trees, we found that while this was far 
and above the reforestation accomplished 
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by any other agency in the country, it fell 
far short of meeting the needs of New 
York state. 

The trees produced would accomplish 
the reforestation of about 20,000 acres a 
year. When we consider that the aban- 
doned farm lands of New York state 


‘needing reforestation have been estimated 


at from two to four million acres, with an 
annual increase at present at the rate of 
about one-quarter million acres a year, it 
is obvious that less than 10 per cent of the 
land abandoned each year was being re- 
forested, not to mention the failure to 
plant lands previously abandoned. 

It was this thought that prompted the 


introduction of the so-called Hewitt bill 


in the 1927 legislature, calling for a bond 
issue of 100 million dollars for the ac- 
quisition by the state and reforestation of 
idle lands. It may not take 100 million 
dollars to acquire and reforest these lands, 
and it may not be desirable to accomplish 
this by means of a bond issue, but the in- 
troduction of the bill in question focussed 
public attention on the importance of the 
problem and has resulted in _ legislation 
which paves the way for the carrying out 
of a greatly enlarged reforestation pro- 
gram for the state. 

The two laws of most importance be- 
came effective a year ago. The first of 
these provides for state aid to counties in 
acquiring and reforesting lands, provision 
being made for the counties to acquire 
lands and plant them to trees. 

Under this law, the state may contribute 
to the county a sum equal to the county 
appropriation up to a maximum of $5,000, 
provided the county program is approved 
by the conservation commissioner. Twenty 
counties reported appropriations of about 
$68,000 in 1929, and the approved state 
contribution to these counties was about 
$48,000, most of the difference being due 
to holding the state appropriation to the 
maximum of $5,000 to any county. 

The second of the new reforestation 
laws provided for the acquisition by the 
state, outside of the Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Forest Preserve counties, of lands 
best suited for reforestation, and the plant- 
ing of these lands to trees. 

The relatively small appropriation car- 
ried by this law enabled the conservation 
department to initiate this work. Further 
appropriations made available in 1930 have 
facilitated carrying the acquisition and re- 
forestation program still further, with the 
result that to date about 10,000 acres of 
abandoned farm lands have been optioned, 
contracted for and acquired. All of these 
lands suitable for planting, to which the 
state has taken title, have been set out to 
trees. 

The enlarged reforestation program has 
just been started. It depends for its suc- 
cessful completion on assured adequate 
appropriations to meet the expenses im 
cident to acquiring lands, setting up a suit- 
able system of forest nurseries to produce 
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trees and planting of those trees when 
they become of sufficient size. The legisla- 
tive reforestation commission on the rec- 
ommendation of the conservation depart- 
ment has adopted a program calling for 
appropriations aggregating 20 million dol- 
lars within a 15-year period. 

As stated before, the present program is 
restricted to lands outside the Adirondack 
and Catskill Forest Preserve counties, be- 
cause of the constitutional restriction ap- 
plying to lands acquired by the state in 
those counties. The purpose is primarily 
to establish production forests which shall 
yield supplies of timber for the future, 
and on that account these forests should 
not be subject to the provision of the con- 
stitution which forbids the cutting of tim- 
ber on the forest preserve lands. The 
thought is that the constitution should be 
amended to make possible the acquisition 
of reforestation areas inside the forest pre- 
serve counties but outside the Adirondack 
and Catskill parks, at the same time re- 
taining all the present constitutional re- 
strictions for the protection of forest pre- 
serve lands. 

The financial program and the change 
just mentioned are embodied in a joint 
resolution passed by the 1930 legislature. 
This resolution will come before the 1931 
legislature and if passed there will be re- 
ferred to the people in the fall of 1931. 
The passage of this is necessary if our 
enlarged reforestation program is to be 
made 100 per cent effective. 

It seems to me that telephone men have 
a real interest in this reforestation pro- 
gram, because of its effect on timber sup- 
plies for the future. The trees produced 
will be mainly conifers. I am sorry that 
we cannot produce chestnut which so many 
of you would like for poles. 

The chestnut blight has apparently made 
this impossible, but you will be interested 
to know that we are even now experiment- 
ing with varieties of species thought to be 
immune to the blight, so that it may be 
possible to ‘bring back to our forests this 
species which is so valuable, not only for 
telephone poles but also for many other 
purposes. On the other hand, the in- 


creased production of conifers is quite apt. 


to yield suitable material in the future 
for telephone poles, crossarms and other 
uses of the telephone industry. 

I mentioned the increased business cre- 
ated by the development of the recrea- 
tional facilities of state forests. In this 
connection I would like to give you briefly 
afew facts about New York state’s forest 
Preserve, in which all of you who are 
citizens of this state are part owners. 
Whether or not you are interested in the 
development of outdoor recreation in a 
business way, you should have a very real 
mterest in the state’s forest preserve. 
This area of woods, mountains and 
Water courses includes 2,150,000 acres. It 
s larger than any of our national parks, 
with the possible exception of the Yellow- 
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stone, and it offers unrivalled facilities for 
the enjoyment of the woods for camping 
and touring. The department has for ten 
years been working on a program for the 
development of the recreational facilities 
of the forest preserve, with a view to 
affording the public opportunities for en- 
joying this area without spoiling the 
wilderness by too extensive park devel- 
opment. 

As a result, about 400 miles of trails 
have been constructed through the forests 
of the Adirondacks and Catskills. These 
trails are clearly marked with signboards 
and trail-markers, so that they may be 
followed by anyone whether he be a woods- 
man or not. 

3ecause of the length of many of these 
trails and the distance away from the set- 
tlements, it has been our practice to erect 
open camps or leantos for the accommoda- 
tion of the hiker. About 70 of these 
shelters have been erected by the depart- 
ment. 

Perhaps the phase of our recreational 
development which is best known is the 
public camp sites along well-traveled high- 
ways. Twenty-three of these sites have 
been established and they have a capacity 
of about 1% million campers during the 
camping season. Nothing elaborate has 
been provided, but space for parking a car 
and pitching a tent, an open fireplace for 
cooking, adequate sanitary facilities and a 
supply of pure drinking water make it 
possible for the traveler to camp or picnic 
amid ideal surroundings in the woods of 
the forest preserve. 

The department has published a series of 
booklets, known as _ recreation circulars, 
which give full information about the trails 
and camp sites. These are sent to anyone 
free upon request. 


Program for Wisconsin’s Annual 
Convention Next Week. 

The program for the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation which is to be held next week has 
been completed and all arrangements made. 
The convention is to be held at Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, August 5, 6 and 7. 
Being in the summer season, the program 
has been planned for short sessions, leav- 
ing opportunity to visit with friends or 
enjoy golf links and other recreations 
which Milwaukee offers. 

The opening session is on Tuesday after- 
noon with two sessions on Wednesday and 
the closing session on Thursday morning. 
The annual banquet, entertainment and 
address take place on Wednesday evening. 

The program is as follows: 

Tuespay, Aucust 5, 2 P. M. 


“President’s Address,” by Walter J. 
Gallon, Antigo. 
Convention Committee Appointments. 


“Highway Use by Public Utilities,” by 
M. W. Torkelson, regional planning direc- 
tors, Wisconsin Highway Commission. 

“General Comments on Traffic Prob- 
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lems,” by O. G. Jarboe, general traffic 
superintendent, Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., Madison. 

WepneEspay, AuGust 6, 10 A. M. 

“Cable Faults and Maintenance,” by 
Harold Day, plant supervisor, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Milwaukee. 

“Railroad Commission 
Phillip Porter, commissioner, 
Railroad Commission. 

“World Communications,” by Stanley R. 
Edwards, editor, TELEPHONY, Chicago, III. 


Activities,” by 
Wisconsin 


WepneEspay, 2 P. M. 

“Add a Phone Canvass,” by F. V. New- 
man, commercial superintendent, Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., Madison. 

“Greetings from the National Associa- 
tion,” by Charles C. Deering, secretary, 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Past, Present and Future of the Tele- 
phone Industry,” by J. C. Crowley, secre- 
tary, Minnesota Telephone Association. 

“Effects of Lightning on 
Lines Without Adequate 
the Effect of Improper 


Telephone 
Protection and 
Clearance of 


Electric Power Lines and Telephone 
Lines,” by W. C. Lallier, transmission en- 
gineer, Wisconsin Telephone Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Wepnespay, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual Banquet, Entertainment and Ad- 
dress. 

Tuurspay, Aucust 7, 10 A. M. 

“Some Hints on Office Building Decora- 
tions,” by representative, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Milwaukee. 

“How a Telephone Company May In- 
crease Its Subscribers Through Advertis- 
ing,” by S. K. Beecher, Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Business session. 


Pension Plan Adopted by United 
Company at Abilene, Kans. 
Announcement has been made by Fred 
Coulson, assistant general manager of the 
United Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans., 
of a retirement policy for the United 
Telephone Co. which 

July 1. 

Employes reaching the age of 65 are 
retired automatically, according to 
visions of the plan. Those who have 
worked for the company 20 years or more 
will be retired with a pension, the amount 
of which will depend upon length of ser- 
vice and rate of pay while employed. 

The first employe to be retired under 
the new plan will be Mary Kane, Abilene 
night operator, who has been with the 
company 26 years. Local employes held 
a party for Miss Kane in recognition of 
her many years of faithful service. 


became effective 


pro- 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, July 28: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, lle. Tin— 
Steady; spot, $30.00; future, $30.25. Lead 
—Steady; spot New York, 5.25c; East St. 
Louis, 5.15¢c. 


Managing Small Telephone Exchanges 


Most Small Exchanges Operated at Loss Because of Lack of Attention Given 
Their Problems—Items Management Should Keep in Mind—Agency Plan of 
Operation—Address at Convention of North Dakota Telephone Association 


By W. J. Brazell, 


General Manager, Dakota Central Telephone Co., Abe:deen, S. D. 


In dealing with the subject, “The Man- 
agement of the Small Telephone Ex- 
change,” I am thinking of the matter as 
it applies to telephone operation in the 
two Dakotas. The two states are some- 
what similar in area, in population, and in 
the number and size of cities and towns. 

There are approximately 550 telephone 
exchanges in the two states; and out of 
this number not more than 20 of the ex- 
changes can boast of a thousand or more 
telephones connected to the exchange. 
There is another class of exchanges, rang- 
ing in size from 400 to 900 telephones, and 
this class boasts of about 90 to 100 ex- 
changes. The balance, or approximately 
425, cover the so-called small exchange. 
I: is this class of exchange in particular 
that we want to discuss. 


We are talking about more than 75 per 
cent of the exchange and approximately 
45 per cent of the total telephone stations. 
Therefore it can easily be seen that we 
are dealing with a very considerable por- 
tion of the total telephone service in the 
two states, a portion so large that all tele- 
phone managers should and must devote 
enough of their time and energy to the 
problem of providing a grade of telephone 
service that is in keeping with the impor- 
tance of the service. 

Up to a very few years ago it was quite 
generally considered in the telephone busi- 
that the small exchange could be 
operated on a limited service basis; that is, 
by keeping the office open certain hours 
during the day, without seriously affect- 
ing the general telephone service of the 
state or nation. 


ness 


With the progress of the art, it became 
possible to talk longer distances with per- 
fect satisfaction; and gradually it was 
found that a telephone service that was 
uot complete was not filling the require- 
ments of the local users of the service or 
of the general telephone public. Within 
the past few years a great many of the so- 
called small exchanges have been placed on 
a basis whereby 24-hour service is given 
seven days in the week; and this should be 
the aim of every telephone manager, no 
matter how small the exchange may be 
that he is operating. 

It is a well-known fact today that most 
of the small telephone exchanges are 


operated at a loss. In fact, I would not be 


surprised, if we had actual figures on the 
425 exchanges in the two states which we 
are discussing, to find at least two-thirds 





of these exchanges operated at a loss dur- 
ing the past five years. 

In my mind there is a definite reason 
for this. That reason is: the lack of atten- 
tion that the problems of these small ex- 
changes really deserve. It is not my idea 











Old Man “You” Does It. 

There is no Sure Thing, but the sur- 
est is a good job well-attended to, for 
steady promotion is almost certain; and 
no one can help you in holding a good 
job except Old Man You. 

Some say an active commercial club, 
an up-and-coming community, a good 
pastor, a reform administration at Wash- 


ington, are necessary; others say a man 
is made by his wife or mother, but Old 
Man You really does it, or doesn’t do it; 
many teach what is called good sense, 
but only you may acquire it—Ed. Howe. 








that the time will come, at least for a 
great many years, when all these exchanges 
will be placed on a paying basis. It does 
seem possible, however, that with the right 
kind of a program and the close atten- 
tion of management, at least half of these 
small exchanges which are now showing a 
deficit can be worked over into the paying 
class. 

Let us review some of the items which 
the management should have in mind when 
dealing with this problem: 

First: Thought must be given to try to 
determine a grade of service that will meet 
with the requirements of the local sub- 
scribers as well as their outside connec- 
tions. There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence as to requirements between the dif- 
ferent exchanges, for the very reason that 


anything short of a high-grade service 


usually does not meet’ with the 
requirements. 
Second: The necessity of at least a 


reasonably good plant is well recognized 
by telephone management, so we may pass 
on to the next item, which is personnel. 

Personnel plus management can and will 
work wonders; and again, this teamwork 
is just about as important in the small 
exchange as in the large one, the only dif- 
ference being that in the large exchange 
the problems will be more numerous and 
somewhat more complex. 

A courteous and efficient operator, 
cashier or installer, many times has much 
to do with whether or not the small ex- 
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change will contain anywhere from 25 to 5 
subscribers or more. There are always sey- 
eral persons or families in the small town 
where there is considerable doubt in their 
minds as to whether or not they really 
need telephone service; in other words 
they must be sold. Courteous and efficient 
men and women in the exchange add t 
the subscribers’ list these people who are 
doubtful as to their requirements; and in 
many cases the adding of these additional 
telephones determine as to whether or not 
the exchange may be operated at a profit 

Within the past 10 years, the so-called 
agency plan has been placed in effect by 
This plat 
has helped to meet the problem of the 
small exchange probably more than any 
one item or plan that has been tried in sey- 
eral years. The plan, as we all know, con- 
templates an agreement will be made wit! 
an individual—in the majority of cases a 
widow with a-daughter or two in school— 
whereby the individual agrees to do all the 


the larger telephone companies. 


operating, coilecting, etc., for a stipulated 
sum of money per month. 

The amount of compensation, of course, 
is made large enough to cover a fair allow- 
ance for the time the agent puts in on her 
telephone work plus allowance for relief 


work by the agent’s daughters or outsid 
help. This plan has now been in effect 
long enough to know that, where _ the 


proper person has been selected as agent, 
it has worked out remarkably well, both 
from the standpoint of the subscriber, the 
agent and the 
property. 

The matter of telephone rates for the 
small exchange should be comparatively 
easy from the management standpoint, i- 
asmuch as it is simply a question of de- 
termining the value of your service and 
what the traffic will bear. Under cond 
tions which have existed for the past ll 
years, there is 


owner of the _ telephone 


no way possible whereby 
the owner of the property can charge the 
subscriber in the small town a higher rate 
than it will actually cost to produce the 
service plus a fair return on the investment. 

There has been considerable hesitancy 
among telephone managers of attempting 
to place their rates on a basis whereby 
they would be somewhat comparable with 
the value of the service. In some cases tt 
appears that the telephone manager has 
been one of the hardest men to se!! on the 
value of his own service. 

The failure to make application {0 
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reasonable rates has, in a great many cases, 
been the cause of the small exchange oper- ° 


ating at a deficit. One of the worst re- 
sults of this sort of a procedure is the 
fact that if this period is too prolonged, 
there will be a tendency to allow the prop- 
erty to run down, thereby affecting the 
service and also the morale of the people 
operating the exchange. 

I have seen several cases where this 
very thing occurred; and in practically 
every case it was apparent that the railroad 
commission would have been willing to 
increase the rates, providing application for 
such increase had been made and facts pre- 
sented to justify the increase. 

There have been a few cases where 
owners of small exchange properties have 
missed a very good opportunity of increas- 
ing the revenue without increasing their ex- 
pense at the same time—and that is in the 
sale of toll service. There is hardly a 
small town in the two Dakotas where the 
local management could not materially 
effect the sale of toll service by the proper 
approach to his subscriber. 

The commission allowed by the toll com- 
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panies to the Independent exchanges, we 
all know is a very liberal one. It is pur- 
posely made liberal in order to stimulate 
the desire on the part of the owner of 
the small exchange to increase his revenue 
through the sale of additional toll tele- 
phone service. 

The rural lines connected with the small 
exchange are one of the biggest problems 
in the small exchange operation today. In 
the exchange where the farmers own their 
own rural lines, the financial problem is 
not so great. However, the service prob- 
lem becomes more acute. Where the tele- 
phone manager owns the farm lines, he is 
able to control his service condition; but 
on the other hand his financial burden 
increases. 

With present-day construction costs, it 
would be very difficult to build any farm 
line plant for less than $175 to $200 per 
station; and in the two Dakotas, taking 
the rural property as a whole, this figure 
would be much higher. When your plant 
costs this amount of money, it is very evi- 
dent that rural service cannot be furnished 
at from less than $3 to $5 per month per 
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telephone; and this rate is so far out of 
line with the previous and existing rates 
that it is going to be difficult to get the 
rural rates up to where they belong. 

This, of course, will require salesman- 
ship; and it will also require that the man- 
agement pay the closest attention to its 
service in order to be sure that the value 
of the service is in keeping with the cost 
of producing it. 

The proper location of the telephone ex- 
change in the small town is an item that 
should always be given consideration. At 
present, it seems best that the exchange be 
located a block or two from the main 
street of the town, in a desirable cottage 
or small house, for when the telephone 
office goes into the residence section it is 
not difficult to keep people from going to 
the telephone office who do not have busi- 
ness there and that has been one of the 
objections of the old main street office. 

This location also makes it more quiet 
and homelike for the agent, and inasmuch 
as the 
agent is more apt to stay and be contented 
with his surroundings longer than otherwise. 


work is somewhat confining, the 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





Preliminary Installation Work Is 
Under Way for Atlantic Cable. 
The long lines department of the Ameri- 

can Telephone and Telegraph Co. is work- 
ing on the 
telephone line from Bangor, Maine, to the 


installation of an open-wire 
proposed terminal of the transatlantic: sub- 
Cape 
Island, N. S., whence the cable will run 


marine telephone cable on Breton 
to Ireland, connecting with the telephone 
network of the British Isles and the Euro- 
pean Continent. 
Buildings are to be erected on Cape 
Breton Island to house the expensive and 
complicated equipment required in operat- 
ing a telephone cable of the length planned. 
The engineering and development work 
on the proposed cable was undertaken by 
the Bell Laboratories, 
also have been active in the commercial de- 
velopment of modern 


Telephone which 


high-speed subma- 
rine telegraph cables. 

The Western Electric Co. has no facili- 
ties for the construction of a cable of the 
length required, so actual manufacturing 
will be undertaken by one of the two only 
ocean cable factories in the world, located 
in England and Germany, respectively. 


TI 


se are the Telegraph Construction & 
Maintenance Co. of London and the Felten 
und Guilleaume Cableswerk, generally 
known as North German Cable Works of 
Cologne, Germany. These companies have 
Manuiactured most of the cables in the 
World generally winning contracts through 
compe itive bidding. 


The cost of the transatlantic telephone 
cable will run between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, including equipment and in- 
stallation, and it is planned to have it 
ready for operation by 1932. 

It is that the 
specifications call for a 


engineer’ng 
which is 


understood 
cable 
capable of handling alone as much business 
as all 
handling. As in 


the other Atlantic cables are now 
the land-line telephone 
will be 
order to permit simultaneous telephone and 


cables, the circuits arranged in 
telegraph transmission. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. plans to lease to the cable companies 
the telegraphic facilities of its new cable, 
similar to those entered 
into between the Bell system and the do- 
meéstic telegraph companies for simultane- 


under contracts 


ous telephone and telegraph transmission. 

The transatlantic radio telephone serv- 
ices will be maintained following the in- 
the cable, 
methods of communication have qualities 


stallation of inasmuch as both 


which supplement each other. Certain dis- 
turbances, such as the 
sometimes have an effect on 


Aurora Borealis, 
cable trans- 
mission that does not interfere with wire- 
less, while the cables are unaffected by 
static, which is a handicap to radio opera- 
tions on rare occasions. 

It is assumed, in the event of successful 
operation of the cable as a carrier of tele- 
phone and telegraph messages on the same 
circuits, that future Atlantic cables will 
comprise the same characteristics, in order 
to get the most service out of a given ex- 


penditure. The arrangements between the 
telegraph companies and land lines of the 
3ell system likewise have permitted econo- 
mies to the telegraph systems, inasmuch as 
the telephone cables would have to be du- 
plicated by telegraph cables across the con 
tinent if simultaneous speech and record 
transmission were not possible. 

It is expected that the cable will enter 
Nova Scotia at Amherst, and will then fol- 
low the north shore as directly as pos- 
sible, crossing the Strait of Canso to North 
Sydney, where the terminal will be located 


Modified Plan for Designating 
New Jersey Central Offices. 

A modified tele 

phone central offices, whereby a numeral is 


plan for designating 
added to each central office name, has gone 
into effect, throughout metropolitan north 
ern New Jersey. The change applying to 
central offices, 
serving more than 450,000 telephones of 
the New 
throughout 


the existing names of 73 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co 
Hudson and 
counties, and in adjoining parts of 


Essex, Union 
3ergen, 
Passaic, Morris, Somerset and Middlesex 


counties. 


Under the new arrangement, such a num- 
ber as “MArket 1234” 
“MA rket 2-1234.” For calls from dial 
telephones in northern New Jersey, such 
a number will be dialed “M-A-2--1-2-3-4.” 
In calling by voice, the number will be 
given to the “Market-two 
(pause) one-two-three-four.” Calls from 


will become 


operator as 
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New York City or other outside points to 
telephones in the area concerned are placed 
through the operator. 

The line numbers of telephones are not 
involved in the change. The only numbers 
affected in any way are those below “1000.” 
In such cases, initial zeros are added, “99” 
for example, becoming “0099.” This is 
done to make the number system uniform 
and to meet the operating requirements of 
dial central office equipment. 

The revision, as announced by the com- 
pany, is part of an extensive program of 
telephone development to meet the service 
needs of a rapidly-growing area. It is esti- 
mated that from 30 to 35 more central 
offices will be required within ten years in 
that part of New Jersey. The new plan 
solves the problem of new central office 
names by widening the use of those with 
which the public is already familiar, and 
meets the requirements of dial operation, 
which will be gradually extended to more 
and more points in the area.” ; 


Group Insurance Plan Offered 
Employes of Lincoln, Neb. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., has entered into a con- 
tract with the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. under which it will be able to offer all 
employes the benefit of the modern form 
of group insurance, and to extend to all 
privileges that hitherto have been restricted 
in their application. 

The Lincoln company, in 1917, put in 
practice a plan for employes’ pensions, 
disability benefits and death benefits, but 
one requirement was five years of service. 
Still later it made a contract with the 
Travelers Life Insurance Co. for the pur- 
chase of coverage by deductions from 
salary payments, and this will continue in 
effect, being optional with the employe to 
continue. 

The employes’ life insurance plan will 
be available to women as well as men em- 
ployes, but before it can become effective 
it will be necessary that 75 per cent of 
all eligible employes accept the plan. On 
account of the large number this will rep- 
resent, an extremely low rate has been 
worked out, which is the same to all re- 
gardless of age. 

All employes with 90 days’ continuous 
service may fill out applications. This 
authorizes the company to make the de- 
duction from the employe’s salary account 
in the amount of his contribution, deducted 
monthly. Each employe will get a policy 
for $1,000. For the cost of this he will 
contribute but 60 cents a month, the com- 
pany paying the difference. No medical 
examinations will be required of those 
who make application immediately or with- 
in 60 days after the plan becomes effec- 
tive. The same exemption applies to 
employes now ill or off on a leave of ab- 
sence, or if new employes. 

If an insured employe becomes totally 
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and permanently disabled, either physically 
or mentally, from any cause whatever, pre- 
mium payments cease, and the entire $1,000 
is due in 60 monthly installments. In case 
of death, the beneficiary is paid immedi- 
ately by draft made upon the Prudential 
by the company, thus avoiding delay occa- 
sioned by sending proof of death to the 
home office. 

Insurance ceases when an employe leaves 
the service of the company, but may be 
continued when persons are laid off through 
no fault of their own or because of un- 
avoidable absence or leaves not exceeding 
90 days. When the service terminates, 
the employe may convert his policy to 
anyone of the forms issued by the Pru- 
dential, excepting term insurance, for the 
same amount covered under the group pol- 
icy, if he pays the current rates for at- 
tained age and for his occupation. 


The Struggle to Be Last Name in 
the Telephone Directory. 

During the past three years there has 
been keen competition for the first and 
last places in the telephone directories in 
some of the larger cities. In New York 
City these places became so desirable that 
various combinations of letters were used 
to obtain the coveted positions, and the 
telephone company was obliged to take a 
hand in the matter. 

In its latest directory, the New York 
Telephone Co. has eliminated all names 
beginning with “Z” that an individual can- 
not claim by birthright. Gone from first 
place in the book too, is the Hotel Park 
Plaza, which was listed in the directory 
of last winter as A A A Hotel Park Plaza, 
at the head of the thousands of names 
that constitute New York’s telephone sub- 
scribers. 

It started many directories ago—this con- 
test for last place. Lewis Browne, of 22 
East Seventy-fourth street, rabbi and au- 
thor, appeared in the last position in the 
Manhattan directory, in the winter of 1927, 
under the name of Lewis Browne Zzyd. 

In the summer of 1928, Nicholas Put- 
nam was in last place with the name of 
Nicholas Putnam Zzyn. But in the win- 
ter directory of that year Rabbi Browne 
had the coveted last position again as 
Lewis Browne Zzyz. 

Then it became complicated. Both 
N. P. Zzyn and L. B. Zzyz were elimi- 
nated from the directory for the summer 
of 1929. In the last position with a double 
“2” at each end appeared the name of 
R. Cantarrana Zzyzz, taken by Ramon 
Cantarrana, a stock broker. 

The directory issued last winter had in 
the three last places Zebediath Z. Zzyz, 
R. Cantarrana Zzyzz, and, in final place, 
Margot Wilson with three “z’s” and the 
name of Margot Wilson Zzzyn, 148 East 
Fiftieth street. | 

All these are gone in the new directory. 
The last in the book is D. Zywokaria— 
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and that is his name; the telephone com- 
pany has investigated and is prepared to 
certify to it. 

Miss Wilson declared that Zzzyn is her 
name, too. She didn’t give up Zzzyn and 
the coveted last place because the company 
forced her to, in its elimination of bogus 
names, but because certain columnists had 
called attention to the place she occupied 
and she received too many telephone calls, 
she insisted, with threats of a lawsuit. 

Saddest of all perhaps is the case of 
Zebediath Z. Zzyz, who is listed in the 
revised directory as just J. C. Murphy, 
of 33 West Forty-fourth street. With 
his same number of Murray Hill 4516, he 
first appeared in the book in the winter 
of 1928 in the name of H. C. Zzyk, but 
he was third from the last as Putnam and 
Browne with Zzyn and Zzyz were in the 
final positions. 


Last winter his telephone was under the 
name of Zebediah Z. Zzyz, but he was 
still in third place with Zzyzz and Zzzyn 
as the last two names in the directory. 
Now he is among the Murphys, but on the 
doorbell at his address there still appears 
the name Zzyz. 


“Fictitious names are always eliminated 
as soon as they are found out,” was the 
telephone company’s only comment. 


How Telephone Operating Condi- 
tions Change in Resort Town. 
During the fall and winter, America’s 

“Spa” city, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., is 

comparatively quiet, but with the coming 

of summer and the racing season, condi- 
tions change rapidly. To just what extent 
is illustrated by the telephone. 


The normal winter force of toll oper- 
ators for Saratoga Springs is 11, but when 
the season is at its height, a toll force of 
97 operators is required. These additional 
operators are often secured by recruits 
from the high school and other academic 
institutions in the vicinity. 

The training of these recruits for sum- 
mer service begins in February and con- 
tinues for 514 months while they are still 
at school, each student being assigned two 
hours per day, three days a week, after 
school hours. With the closing of school 
in June, the girls are then given two weeks’ 
full time of intensive training so that, om 
the first day of the racing season, they 
are ready to fill all of the switchboard 
positions and handle the increased traffic 
which sometimes jumps in a day from 
20,000 to 35,000 local and from 500 to 2,30 
toll calls. 

Last season such toll calls were com- 
pleted on an average of 76 seconds per 
call, and 96 per cent of them were on 4 
non-hang-up basis. A record total of 


867,000 local calls and 66,883 toll calls were 
handled at Saratoga Springs durin: the 
summer of 1929 in the single month o! 
August. 
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When asked to give a talk on the “In- 
formation Desk,’ I wondered for a mo- 
ment if that were possible. What could 
a person have to tell about such an ordi- 
nary thing as that? Then the thought 
came to me—why, it isn’t ordinary at all! 

The information operator is just as im- 
portant to the telephone office as, I might 
say,a mother is to a household. You know, 
your mother is supposed to know every- 
thing about the house, even as to where 
Jimmie’s collar button, or Daddy’s fishing 
tackle is. So with the information opera- 
tor; she should know everything about the 
town, at least judging from some of the 
questions that are asked her every day. 

When I used to sit at the information 
desk, I had many a hearty laugh all to my- 
self over some of the things that a sub- 
scriber would ask. I remember one day 
a woman called to ask if I could tell her 
when to plant sweet peas. She thought 
it was in March, so I told her that March 
17 was the official day to plant sweet peas. 
She thanked me very much at the time, 
and later in the season I received several 
bouquets of sweet peas from her. 

You are always supposed to know the 
nicknames of every person around the 
town. Of course, you notice this in a small 
town more than in a city. You should 
know the name of the man whom Bill 
Jones’ daughter married. Then there are 
the children who want to call their play- 
mates and do not know the parents’ names. 
“Information” helps to find the number. 

Sometimes the subscriber even thinks 
you should order her groceries; for in- 
stance, a woman who called one day, said 






























































































































































Before an operator enters the field of 
Service, she undoubtedly has given her 
choice of vocation considerable study and 
thought, and after having made her de- 









cision, files her application for a position 

With the company which may be operating 

in the (ommunity in which she resides. 
Up to this point she has acted within 





her ow: freedom, and very likely has little 





Information Desk Duties and Experiences 


Information Operators in Small Towns Receive Amusing Requests—Personal 
Courtesies Rendered by Information Telephone Operators Aid the Company— 
Talk Given at Annual Traffic Conference of the Indiana Telephone Association 


By Marie Jellison, 


Chief Operator, Home Telephone Co., Portland, Ind. 


she had been trying to get the grocery and 
the line was busy. She asked if I would 
order a pound of steak and a loaf of bread 
when the line was not busy. 

At Portland, we have about 2,000 sub- 
scribers to take care of. Our information 
operator handles both local and long dis- 
tance information calls. In addition to this, 
she takes all trouble reports and does the 
billing of the toll tickets every morning. 
We find this a satisfactory arrangement 
for a small office with some saving in 
operating expenses. It also helps the toll 
operators in distant towns to complete their 
calls more readily. 

Our ticket clerk is familiar with toll- 
users, so if an operator calls for some per- 
son or company and doesn’t have the name 
correctly, our girl generally knows what 
she really wants. For instance, not long 
ago, New York was calling a Mr. Rim, 
from the Sheller Wood Co. She really 
wanted Mr. Sheller, from the “Sheller 
Wood-Rim Mfg. Co.” 

We find that the kind of directory a girl 
uses on the information desk makes a dif- 
ference in the service she renders the pub- 
lic. We use a special directory made up 
of loose leaves, with nothing but names, 
addresses, and numbers printed in one col- 
umn, leaving room on the same page to 
add additional names and changes. 

The publishing company that makes up 
our directories also makes special copies, 
taking all the advertisements out and run- 
ning off about six copies. These last us 
through the year. By changing a page as 
it wears out, the directory is always in 
first-class condition and always correct. In 


By Miss Ella Adams, 


conception of the real character of the 
work she will be obliged to perform. In 
a large majority of cases the first mental 
reaction of a person is generally correct, 
and if adhered to will avoid many unneces- 
sary mistakes, for in this case first impres- 
sions penetrate deeply into the mind of an 
applicant and more or less influence her 
respect and regard for the company, and 
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connection with this book, we also use a 
numerical book, so if 
wants to know who a certain number be- 
longs to, the operator can tell immedi- 
ately by turning to this book. I presume 
in larger offices, a card record might be 
necessary for this. 

The girl on the information desk, like 
the cashier in the commercial office, can 
give the subscribers more personal atten- 
tion than the local or toll operators, be- 
cause the local operators generally have 
certain phrases to use which makes them 
more or less mechanical. The information 
girl can spend more time with the sub- 
scribers in trying to give them the desired 
information. After all, its that little touch 
of personal courtesy which makes a sub- 
scriber a friend of the company. 

Sometimes we have subscribers call In- 
formation to see if she has a directory of 
some other city; they would like an ad- 
dress. Well, if we have the directory we 
give them the address. We have never 
found that this little courtesy has ever lost 
us any toll business. 


some subscriber 


In every office difficult problems come up 
that each information operator must han- 
dle in her own way. That’s why it is 
necessary to have operators on this desk 
who understand the importance of the po- 
sition, for she is just the same as a sales- 
lady in a department store. The company 
has nothing to sell but service—and she 
must sell it. 

“Information” works 24 hours a day. 
She never sleeps, eats or gets tired. She 
should ever be alert, tactful, ready to meet 
every emergency. 


Common Problems of Operating Room 


Discipline an Important Factor in an Operator's Training—Correct Posture 
at Switchboard and Concentration on Work at Hand Also Add to Efficiency 
of Service—Paper Presented at Annual Traffic Conference of Indiana Association 


Chief Operator, Associated Telephone Utilities Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


also for the position she expects to hold. 

If this is true, it then behooves us to 
meet the applicant in a manner suitable to 
the occasion. No fixed method can be 
adopted for this task, as we well know. The 
interview, when granted, should be more 
for the specific purpose of studying the 
natural qualities and characteristics, good 
or bad, of the interviewed, rather than to 
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merely obtain her name, age, address, etc. 

Following this, if the applicant is ac- 
cepted, she starts her climb from the bot- 
tom, or position of a student operator, to 


that of a junior operator, and on up 
through the ranks of the experienced class, 
passing through local, toll, information and 
supervisory positions, and finally reaching 
the apex, or chief operator’s station. 

An achievement of this kind, if honestly 
earned and creditably filled, is no small 
task, as it requires years of persistent ef- 
fort on her part to reach this goal. 


Discipline of Operators. 

The first experience sne encounters, if 
in the employ of a well-regulated office, 
is that of discipline. This is essential, as 
no one can ever become a successful oper- 
ator unless it is entirely submitted to, for 
her work frequently under the most trying 
and provoking conditions, requires constant 
vigilance, polite and courteous response to 
irate and unappreciative subscribers and 
others, when she is in no way at fault. 

For her to act otherwise would unfit 
her for the position she occupies and she 
is, therefore, obliged to overcome and hold 
in abeyance the retaliatory spirit which 
naturally her breast when ill- 
treated and wrongfully accused by those 
whom she is straining every effort and 
nerve to serve. Early training in this di- 
rection is a wonderful asset and a sub- 
stantial foundation on which to build and 
store resistance, to be drawn from when 
in need. 


wells in 


Shortly after she reports for duty on her 
first day, she discovers her former freedom 
has been curtailed, in that she is required 
to commit and follow the rules and regu- 
lations as to movement and conduct about 
the office. Loud talking and _ hilarious 
laughter heretofore innocently engaged in, 
are strictly forbidden when near or within 
the telephone building. Neatness and clean- 
liness are also required, as well as exer- 
cising a cordial spirit toward others with 
whom she comes in contact while on duty. 

Methods and practices have now become 
a part of her curriculum, and from day 
to day she is given instruction in the in- 
tricacies of an operator’s duties. The 
necessity of committing to memory numer- 
ous phrases has been pointed out to her 
and the direct application of each to its in- 
tended purpose should not be ignored. 

Her schooling, if thorough, will not 
overlook voice modulations, as we folks 
are aware of its possibilities to create fav- 
orable or unfavorable impressions, both of 
which will have a direct bearing on public 
reactions in proportion to their active ten- 
dencies. In too many cases the operator 
has been given very little, if any, instruc- 
tion as to the importance of her position 
in relation to the public. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on this part of 
an operator’s schooling if contact with the 
public is to be maintained on a high level. 

Correct posture is another important fac- 
tor, not only from the standpoint of en- 
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abling one to do effective work while at 
the switchboard, but from a health stand- 
point as well. Modern switchboards in a 
great many cases call for the full extended 
reach of an operator to either side of her 
position and also upwards into the line 
multiples. It would be quite impossible 
for her to efficiently handle her load were 
she to sit in other than a chair properly 
adjusted as to closeness and heighth. 

Comfort, which also contributes to effi- 
ciency and health, demands not only cor- 
rect posture, but a good chair as well. 
Too often this is ignored by telephone 
companies, as we find chairs in use which 
are so badly worn that their occupants be- 
come adept at juggling themslves with the 
movement of the seats in order to stay on. 

Attention, which is difficult to control, 
must necessarily be included in an oper- 
ator’s training, for without it she is like 
a ship with a broken rudder, and her su- 
perior has no more control over her than 
does the wheelman of a rudderless boat. 

Attention is merely the concentration of 
the mind on the work at hand and any- 
one who has mastered this requisite, be 
they operators or others, can, when effec- 
tively applied, surmount obstacles and over- 
come difficulties which block the path and 
curtail the progress of those indifferent 
to it. 

Equipment being of vital importance .to 
the rendering of service, should also com- 
mand a portion of the operator’s attention. 
Telephone service is primarily dependent 
on apparatus not only adaptable to the 
class of service which it is intended to 
carry, but careful handling and use of it 
as well. 


Care of Plugs and Cords. 


Plugs and cords, being more consistently 
used than any other parts by an operator, 
suggest that their function and suscepti- 
bility to wear, be thoroughly impregnated 
into her mind so that she has full knowl- 
edge of the damage a plug or cord will 
sustain when improperly handled. Its re- 
sultant effect on auxiliary equipment and 
service when not in order should be pointed 
out to her, as clear transmission and re- 
ception cannot be satisfactorily maintained 
unless all mechanical faults are eliminated. 

The plug itself should always be grasped 
by the shell, thus avoiding touching of the 
metallic part. When inserting and remov- 
ing plugs, an operator should be careful 
not to press or pull on the cords, as the 
wires in the cord, especially where they 
join the plug, are easily broken. 

When answering calls, an operator should 
insert the plug without striking the board 
around the rim of the jack or on number 
plate, as this habit results in marring the 
number plates and jack markings besides 
delaying answering. 

Incorporated with: this is the seating of 
plugs. Carrying them down to the plug 
seat instead of dropping them, has done a 
great deal toward a more efficient and or- 
derly operating practice. Then the life of 
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the cord is considerably prolonged, which 
in itself would compensate for the effort. 
On the other hand, the elimination of the 
resultant noise of dropping produces mutch 
smoother work. Voices are naturally low- 
ered as noise is eliminated from the oper- 
ating room, less repetition is required, and 
a better grade of service is given. 

Flexibility of action is another requisite 
to rapid and competent operation; and un- 
less this characteristic is detected in a new 
applicant, she should not be employed. 
Good eyesight, combined with reach, are 
also essential as they contribute to the 
avoidance of giving wrong numbers and 
materially lessen the necessity of leaning 
and bending when answering calls within 
her position. 

Laying of Underground Conduit 
Across Missouri Completed. 
Connection was made on July 9 at Mid- 
way, Mo., of the two halves of the 250- 
mile trench for the seven million dollar 
underground cable of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. across Missouri. The 
silver dowel pin between the last connect- 
ing lengths of conduit between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, was placed by A. C. Stan- 

nard, vice-president of the company. 

“You who have helped lay the founda- 
tion for this voice subway across the state 
have done more than dig a ditch or join 
sections of tile conduit,” said he in a short 
address. “You have assured the people of 
Missouri fast, dependable communication; 
communication among themselves and with 
the people of other states; communication 
protected from the ravages of the elements. 
You have done a good, careful job. I con- 
gratulate you.” 

Approximately 800 carloads of conduit 
in three-foot sections were laid end-to-end 
across Missouri in this big project. More 
than 100,000 miles of wire will be used in 
the three-inch cables. Seventeen hundred 
six-ton concrete manholes were installed. 

Six buildings, now under construction 
at St. Louis, Wright City, Kingdom City, 
Zoonville, Aulville, and Kansas City, will 
be completed before the end of 1930 to 
house amplifying equipment. This project, 
alone, represents an investment of more 
than $3,000,000. 

Within six months all sections of the 
cable will have been spliced together, 
equipment will have been tested in the 
buildings, and three times the present num- 
ber of long distances telephone lines across 
the state will be ready for service, uninter- 
rupted from sleet, wind, floods or snow. 

The cable through Missouri will connect 
at Kansas City with an underground system 
now being built from Kansas City to Dal- 
las, Texas, through Joplin. East from St. 
Louis, another link in the subway cliain 15 
to run to Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Ultimately the cable now being laid 
across Missouri will be a section «i the 
backbone of a transcontinental under::round 
system, it is said. 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





I. F. Dix, of Seattle, Wash., has been 
made vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Washington and Idaho. Mr. Dix be- 
comes vice-president in addition to his title 
and responsibilities as general manager. He 
became general manager in Washington 
and Idaho May 1, 1929. 

He will continue in active charge of all 
operations of the Pacific Telephone sys- 
tens in Washington and Idaho. His entire 
business life has been spent in the tele- 
phone business, beginning in New York 
and spending about 20 years in California 
before going to the Northwest. 
Prior to his location in Seattle, he was 


Pacific 


general plant manager in Los Angeles. 
W. G. Bickelhaupt, president of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D., since February, 1923, retired from 
active service July 1. He is succeeded by 
J. G. Crane of Kansas City. 

Mr. Bickelhaupt was born in Cambria, 
Wis., where he received a public school 


education. Going west in the ‘80s he 
started in the grain business at Roscoe, 
S. D., and operated a line of elevators in 
surrounding towns. In 1898, together with 


the late J. L. W. Zietlow, Mr. Bickelhaupt 
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W. G. Bickelhaupt, of Aberdeen, S. D., 
President of Dakota Central Telephone Co. 
for Past Seven Years, Retired on July 1. 
He Was One of the Organizers of the 
Western Dakota Telephone Co., the Prede- 
cessor of the Dakota Central, in 1898. 








organize’! the Western Dakota Telephone 
Yo. and constructed lines between Aber- 
deen, Lela and Eureka. In 1900 he dis- 
Posed of his interests and moved to Ever- 
ett, Wash., engaging in the flour mill 
business. 

The Dakota Central Telephone Co. ac- 


quired the lines. of the Western Dakota 
1904 and Mr. Bickel- 
haupt, returning from Washington, became 


Telephone Co. in 
its secretary, treasurer and director. In 
this capacity he was active in the manage- 
nent and succeeded the late J. L. W. Ziet- 
low as president shortly after Mr. Ziet- 
low’s death. 

Charles E. Hall, of Omaha, Neb., on 
July 1 retired as secretary of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. He plans to 
make his future home in California. R. R. 
Johnson, present treasurer of the com- 
pany, has had his duties combined with 
those of secretary, and will have an assist- 
ant secretary in the person of J. J. Higgins. 

Mr. Hall had been with the Northwest- 
ern Bell company for 46 years. He began 
his telephone career at Davenport, Iowa, 
in 1884 at the age of 22, with the Iowa 
Union Telephone Co., later taken over by 
the Bell interests. He 
number of 


has occupied a 
with the 
serving 27 years in Iowa and 19 in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. He was born in St. Joseph 
county, Mich., but was reared a few miles 
from the farm home of Theodore Vail 
near Waterloo, Iowa. 

L. W. Howell, formerly plant super- 
intendent of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for Texas, is now general man- 
ager of the Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., with headquarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Howell entered the telephone busi- 
ness with the New York Telephone Co. in 
1904 as an installer. 
York 
wire chief, construction foreman, supervis- 
ing construction foreman and district plant 
chief, up to March, 1913, when he was 
transferred to St. Louis, Mo., as construc- 
tion supervisor of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co. Later he worked as dis- 
trict plant chief in Hannibal, Mo., and in 


positions company, 


He served the New 


company as installation foreman, 


1916 he was made division plant superin- 
tendent .for the central Missouri division. 

In 1919 he was transferred to St. Louis 
as division plant superintendent, for the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., and in 
1921 became plant 
Oklahoma. In 1924 he was made plant 
superintendent for Texas, which position 
he held until his resignation on June 1. 

In his new position with the Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Mr. Howell 
has supervision of telephone properties in 
British Columbia, Portugal, South Amer- 
ica and other countries. 


superintendent for 


Obituary. 

Dr. I. A. Lumpkin, 87 years old, re- 
tired dentist and prominent in Independent 
telephone work in the early days, died at 
his home in Mattoon, IIl., July 22, 1930. 

Dr. Lumpkin was born in Miller county, 


25 


Missouri, in June, 1843, and was educated 
in a log schoolhouse during the early set- 
tlement of Missouri. 
a practicing dentist. 


For 45 years he was 
He was a leader in 
the movement which resulted in the $60.- 
000,000 bond issue for building hard roads 

















The Late Dr. |. A. Lumpkin Was One of 

the Early Independent Pioneers in Illinois 

and Was Active in State and National 
Associations. 


in Illinois. He organized the Big Four 
trail and the Egyptian trail. 

Dr. Lumpkin was one of the early pio- 
neers in the Independent field, 
organizing the Mattoon Telephone Co. at 
Mattoon, Ill., about 1890. About 1895, he 
helped to organize and build the plant of 


the Coles County Telephone Co., 


telephone 


and was 
president of this company, as well as the 
Mattoon Telephone Co. 
solidation about 1898. 
tion was known as the Coles County Tele- 


until their con- 


The new organiza- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of which he was 
made president. 

Dr. Lumpkin was active in national tele- 
phone affairs, and was vice-president of 
the National Interstate Telephone Associa- 
tion in 1902. Among many other activities 
in the telephone field, Dr. Lumpkin was 
president of the Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association for seven years. He 
also organized the Tri-State 
and was its first vice-president. 

In October, 1921, Dr. Lumpkin attended 
the first annual convention of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer Telephone Association of 
the United States, which was held in Chi- 
cago, and was one of the speakers at the 
luncheon. 

He was a life member of the Illinois 
State Dental Association, a Knights Tem- 
plar, a Knight of Pythias and an Elk. 


association 
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_ Automatic Paystation Equipms 




















b Basu Strowger System is a perfected system. Telep 

companies adopting it know that regardless of 
traffic peculiarities of their network, there is Stro 
equipment to fill every requirement—simply, and wi 
minimum of apparatus. 
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Paystation operation is a case in point. Every ty 

paystation service—for local or long distance connect 
—is handled by Strowger equipment with the hig 
degree of satisfaction—simply, reliably, economically. 

the automatic equipment which performs these funct 
is not an experiment, it is composed of perfected, pra 
units—units which have over forty years of experien 
the design and manufacture of dial systems back of t 


SN 





It is this background of long experience, and the cert 
which attaches to a proven and perfected system, \ 
makes Strowger Dial equipment the safe and sure purc 
Telephone organizations adopting it do not guess— 
know they are getting the finest equipment that 
possible to obtain. 








Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
‘The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. - q 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., p'ease mention TELEPHONY. 
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Location of Poles Along Iowa Highways 


Iowa Supreme Court Says Companies Have Right to Construct Lines Upon 


Highways—-County Highway Engineer Has Power to Fix Location But All of 
Lines Including the Superstructure Shall Be Within the Highway Boundary 


The Iowa Supreme Court on June 26 
handed down a decision which clarifies the 
situation relative to poles of utilities on 
highways. In view of Iowa’s great road 
building program this decision is of great 
interest to the pole rising companies. The 
decision, which was a five to four one with 
a dissenting opinion, was in the case of 
lowa Railway & Light Corp. v. Lindsay, 
county engineer of Greene County. 

The majority opinion held that where 
an electric company obtained authority 
from the state commissioners to erect a 
line on a_ certain highway, the action of 
the county engineer in designating location 
of poles at a point one foot from the high- 
way boundary, so that crossarms would 
overhang adjoining land, is unauthorized. 
The county engineer had the right to des- 
ignate a location within the highway. The 
opinion also construes the statutes. 

Franchise Granted. 

The Iowa Railway & Light Corp. was 
granted a franchise by the Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners to construct a 
6,600-volt transmission line on a highway 
in Greene county and the company’s speci- 
fications accompanying its petition for the 
franchise, provided, among other things, 
for a 6-foot, 7-inch crossarm on the poles 
for the purpose of carrying wires conduct- 
ting electrical energy. 

The county engineer designated the loca- 
tion of the poles of this line at a point 
one foot from the line which marks the 
boundary between the highway and the ad- 
joining property. The Iowa corporation 
Was constructing, or starting to construct, 
its line by placing poles at a point four 
feet from the line between the highway 
and the adjoining property. 

“Some elementary principles in relation 
to this matter are well settled,” the court 
stated. “Primarily, the right to establish, 
regulate and control highways rests in the 
state. Equally true, the state has the right 
to delegate such powers to boards, commis- 
public or municipal corporations. 
Originally these rights were all delegated 
to the boards of supervisors of the respec- 
tive counties of the state, but later the 
power of the boards of supervisors respect- 
ing the construction and maintenance of 
primary roads were vested in the state 
highway commission. Section 8, c. 101, 
42 G. A. 

“No one would dispute the proposition 
that the primary purpose of establishing 
and maintaining highways is for the ben- 
efit of the general traveling public, but 
whether the highways are those established 
by direct act of the legislature as they were 


sions, 





in the early history of the state, or by 

bodies or commissions or corporations au- 

thorized so to do by the state, it (the state) 

yet has a reserve right over the whole sub- 

ject by which it may enlarge, reduce, or 

take away any powers thus conferred. 
Rights on Highways. 

The legislature of this state has seen fit 
in the exercise of this right to grant to 
telegraph and telephone companies the 
right to construct their lines upon the 
highways within the state, and this power 
has been enlarged to include electric 
transmission lines. As to the wisdom of 
this legislation (allowing highly charged 
electric lines to be constructed upon the 
highway) we have no concern as that 
rests within the sound discretion of the 
legislature. 

The legislature later created a board of 
railroad commissioners and conferred upon 
it the power of determining whether or 
not high-tension transmission lines should 
be placed upon any of the highways of the 
state. The board is given a discretion to 
determine this question and their deter- 
mination is final unless appealed from. 

Section 8313 provides that ‘any person, 
company, city, town, or corporation whose 
rights or interests may be affected, shall 
have the right to file written objections to 
the proposed improvement or to the grant- 
ing of such franchise,’ and after being fully 
advised in the matter, the board of rail- 
way commissioners ‘may grant such fran- 
chise in whole or in part upon such terms, 
conditions, and restrictions, and with such 
modifications as to location and route as 
may seem to it just and proper.’ 


It is obvious, therefore, from this enact- 
ment that the board of railroad commis- 
sioners has the power to grant the fran- 
chise, specifying the terms, conditions and 
restrictions thereof, and designating the 
location and route of these lines as they 
may deem just and proper. 

A state highway commission was created 
by Chapter 122, Acts of the 35th G. A., 
and Section 18 thereof provides, among 
other things, that the ‘county and township 
boards, charged with the duty of improv- 
ing public highways, shall have the power 
to remove all obstructions in the highways 
under their jurisdiction, but fences..and 
poles used for telephone, telegraph or other 
transmission purposes, shall not be re- 
moved until notice . . .. to the owner,’ etc. 
It further provides that ‘any new lines, or 
parts of line hereinafter constructed, shall 
be located by the engineer.’ 

This act was approved April 3, 1913, and 
published April 9, 1913. 
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As between these two acts, it is appar- 
ent that both were passed by the same gen- 
eral assembly, but the act conferring the 
powers upon the railroad commissioners 
was the later expression. 

The real contention in this case is 
whether or not the county engineer had 
the right to disregard all the rights ac- 
quired by this electric company under its 
franchise from the board of railroad com- 
missioners, and to locate the poles of this 
transmission line so that a part of the 
construction will overhang adjoining land, 
or can the two statues be so construed as 
to reach a harmonious result. If not s0, 
which shall govern? 

One of the inducements which led the 
legislature to grant the right to construct 
these public utilities on the highways was 
undoubtedly the fact that it saved them 
the expense of condemning and paying for 
a right-of-way for their lines; and by so 
doing, made the purchase price of electric 
current less to the public than it would be 
were the companies compelled to expend 
vast sums in acquiring a right-of-way for 
their improvements. 

Definition of “Line.” 

A careful reading of all of the statutes 
touching upon this proposition shows that 
the subject dealt with is electric trans- 
mission lines. It goes without saying that 
the term ‘transmission lines’ consists of 
more than poles; and the very wording of 
the statute quoted shows that the legisla- 
ture contemplated in the use of this term 
not only the poles, but the wires, guy wires, 
towers, cables, conduits and other fixtures 
and appliances necessary for conducting 
electric current. 


As a part thereof, these poles carry 
crossarms over six feet in length, which, 
of course, would extend over three feet on 
either side of the center of the pole which 
supports them. The specifications filed 
with the railroad commissioners show this 
manner of construction, and they were ap- 
proved by them and authorization for such 
construction was included in the franchise. 

The legislature empowered the railroad 
commissioners to authorize the construc- 
tion of these electric transmission lines on 
the highway, and we can reach no other 
conclusion than that when the railroad cvin- 
missioners granted the franchise, the 
defendant thereby derived authority from 
the legislature to place all of its lines 
within the boundary of the highway. 

It would be no authority whatever for 
them to so construct their line that part 
of it overhung the adjoining property. We 
think this is perfectly clear under the 
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statute with reference to the power of the 
railroad commissioners, and they were 
acting wholly within their jurisdiction 
when they so authorized the construction 
of this electric transmission line on this 
highway. We are re-enforced in this con- 
clusion by the exact wording of the statute 
(Section 8309, Code 1924) which uses the 
words ‘over or across any public highway 
or grounds outside of cities and towns.’ 

It is obvious from the statutes, therefore, 
that the legislature has dealt with this 
question of electric transmission lines as 
an entity, treating the poles, crossarms, 
wires, guy wires, etc., as constituting the 
‘ine’; and secondly, it intended, and in 
fact says, that the board of railroad com- 
missioners may authorize the construction 
of a line upon a highway; and to our 
minds this means but one thing: that is, 
the whole of the line, together with the 
necessary structure and attachments, is to 
be placed within the confines of the high- 
way. 

It is urged that a certain method of con- 
struction, which the defendant claims is 
impracticable, could be made by which the 
whole of the line would be within the con- 
fines of the highway. This question is 
wholly beside the issue because the rail- 
road commissioners authorized the method 
of construction which is being carried out 
by the company ; and we are not concerned 
with some possible construction other and 
different from that which is authorized by 
them. This question might have been raised 
before the railway commission, but is im- 
material here. 

It is insisted, however, that because of 
section 4838 of the code, the county engi- 
neer, notwithstanding the order and fran- 
chise granted by the railroad commission- 
ers, has the power to locate this line at 
such a place on the highway as he sees 
fit; and in the instant case, he located the 
pole line at a point one foot from the 
boundary of the adjoining property. 
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A corporation, like a human being, can 
not be expected ‘to obey two masters,’ 
especially where there seems to be a con- 
flict between their rights and powers. It 
would appear from section 4838 that when 
new lines are constructed, the county engi- 
neer has the right to locate the same on 


the highway. Apparently, therefore, there 
is a conflict between the power of the 
county engineer and the railroad commis- 
sioners. 

As shown in the record, the railroad 
commissioners went no further, however, 
than to indicate on which highway the 
line was to be constructed, and we believe 
that both sections of the statute may be 
given force and effect by saying that the 
railroad commissioners did locate the line 
on a certain highway. 

Subject to this location, the county engi- 
neer has the right to designate where it 
shall be placed on the highway, limited, 
however, to so placing the line that all of 
it, including the superstructure, shall be 
within the boundary line of the highway. 

Any other construction of these two sec- 
tions of the statute would put it wholly 
within the power of the county engineer to 
make nugatory the orders of the railroad 
commissioners. 

It may be, as suggested by counsel,. that 
these poles and lines on the highways are 
a nuisance and produce inconvenience to 
those in charge of the highways, but that 
is not a matter for our consideration. The 
legislature has authorized them to be 
there; and whatever it authorizes cannot 
be considered a nuisance. 

To the end that this opinion may not be 
misunderstood, the power of the county 
engineer to fix the location of the line on 
the highways is limited as above specified, 
but aside from this limitation, he has com- 
plete control of the location of the line 
upon the highway. 

Local require 
him to use his judgment as to placing a 


conditions arise, which 
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line because of culverts, cattle-crossings, 
private ways; drainage and other condi- 
tions which exists on the highways which 
would require a change in the location of 
the line to meet such existing conditions. 
These powers, of course, the county engi- 
neer has and is authorized to exercise. 

Local conditions may be such that the 
line should be in closer proximity to the 
highway than above specified. In other 
words, the question of where the line shall 
be on a given side of a highway is wholly 
within the control of the county engineer, 
except that he must so place it that not 
only the poles, but all of the wires, guys, 
superstructure, etc., shall be within the 
confines of the highway. 

As a final word, it will be noted by com- 
mon observation that in many instances, 
both in cities and in the rural districts, 
large conduits are 
ground for the purpose of carrying wires 


being buried in the 


of. telegraph, telephone or electric lines. 
If the rule were as claimed by the de- 
fendant in this case, then it would be 
within the power of the local engineer to 
require that one-half or more of such con- 
duits should be constructed on the land 
adjacent to the highways; and if he had 
power to order such construction, it would 
logically follow that if he allowed one inch 
of said conduit to be upon the highway 
and the remainder upon the adjoining land, 
it would be a full compliance with the law. 
This would be true even though the con- 
duits were placed, as wholly 
underground so there could be no possible 


they are, 


interference, with the use of surface of the 
highway by the public for travel or other- 
wise. 

As herein expressed, we cannot agree 
with any such narrow construction of the 
statute. The district court erred in enter- 
ing a decree contrary to the construction 
of the statute placed upon it by this opin- 
ion. It should have awarded the relief 


prayed by the plaintiff. Reversed.” 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Toll Rates in New York State 
Under Investigation. 

An investigation of the intrastate toll 
fates uf the New York Telephone Co. 
was ordered July 23 by the New York 
Public Service Commission. Hearings 
Were scheduled to start before Milo B. 
Maltbic. chairman of the commission, in 
New York City, on August 1. 


Many complaints have been received, it 


Was stated, concerning the difference in 
toll cali rates between points within the 
State and those between points in New 


York and points outside the state, and 
alleging that many rates for intrastate 
calls are higher than those charged by the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for . 


interstate calls of corresponding distances. 


The commission’s order in New York 
City directs an investigation “for the pur- 
pose of inquiring and determining whether 
the tolls demanded, exacted, charged and 
collected by the New York Telephone Co. 
rendered within the state of New York 
are unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 


criminatory or unduly preferential or in 
any wise in violation of law; also for the 


inquiring and determining 
the rules, regulations or prac- 
tices of said corporation affecting such 
rates are unjust, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential or in 


any wise in violation of law; and if it be 


purpose of 
whether 


so found, then to inquire and determine 
as to what tolls, rules, regulations or prac- 
tices would be just, reasonable, proper and 
lawful.” 

As an example of the differences in in- 
trastate and interstate rates, it was pointed 
out that a station-to-station daytime tele- 
phone call from Buffalo to New York 
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costs $1.90 for three minutes, according to 
the New York Telephone Co.’s schedule, 
while the rate for the same service from 
Buffalo to Newark, N. J., is only $1.30. 
The interstate rate from Buffalo to Phila- 


delphia is $1.30, and from Buffalo to 
Washington, D. C., is $1.35, both distances 
being greater than from Buffalo to New 
York City, for which the rate of $1.90 is 
charged. 

“The commission believes that these ap- 
parent inconsistencies should be rectified,” 
a spokesman for the commission said, “and 
it has started an investigation on its own 
motion to inquire into the rates for toll 
call within the .state as charged by the 
New York Telephone Co. in order to take 
such action as the facts presented at the 
investigation may justify.” 

The inquiry ordered into the toll charges 
for intrastate calls, it was explained, is in 
no way a reopening of the telephone rate 
case, which brought about a reduction ‘in 
the proposed schedule of the telephone com- 
pany last spring. The litigation that was 
pending in the courts and before the com- 
mission earlier in the year did not affect 
toll rates, and the commission has hereto- 
fore made no decision affecting the toll 
rates of the company. 

In commenting on the order of the com- 
mission, President J. S. McCulloh of the 
New York Telephone Co. made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The interstate toll rates of this com- 
pany now in effect are substantially those 
made effective by the Postmaster General 
in 1919 while the telephone system, which 
had been taken over temporarily as a war 
measure, was still under the control of 
the federal government. During the past 
two or three years several rate reductions 
and changes have been made by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the 
rates charged for long distance. interstate 
calls, and the benefit of such reductions 
has been extended to the subscribers of the 
New York Telephone Co. Generally, 
these reductions have been in rates for 
the longer haul traffic and in total now 
amount to approximately $15,000,000 an- 
nually for the Bell system as a whole. 

During the entire period when long dis- 
tance rates were reduced, the New York 
Telephone Co. was before the public serv- 
ice commission and in the court in an en- 
deavor to secure authority for adjustment 
of its rates for local telephone service. By 
order of the public service commission new 
rates for local service were made effective 
throughout the state June 1, 1930, and 
pending the settlement of this rate case 
we were not in position to apply the re- 
vised long lines schedules on intrastate 
toll calls. 

However, we at all times have been in 
accord with the more liberal practices and 
rates provided for in the present interstate 
schedules, and throughout it has been our 
intention to revise our toll rates and prac- 
tices on intrastate calls, to bring them 
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more generally into conformity with the 
toll schedules existing in other territories. 
Our purpose in this respect has previously 
been made known to the public service 
commission. , 

The balancing of the whole intrastate 
schedule will have a relatively small effect 
from a financial standpoint. However, 
toll users, generally, will benefit from the 
liberalization of practices which will make 


* the use of the service more flexible and 


agreeable.” 


Arguments Heard in Michigan 
Bell Company’s Rate Case. 
Arguments were heard on July 14 in 
federal court on the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission’s exceptions to the 
report filed last winter by William S. 
Sayres, Jr., special master in chancery, in 
the Michigan Bell Telephone rate case, 
in which the master held the present rates 
to be confiscatory. The arguments were 
taken under advisement by Judges Arthur 
J. Tuttle, Charles C. Simons and Edward 
J. Minot, who sat en banc to hear them. 
Also taken under advisement was a mo- 
tion by the state to direct the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. to reopen its books to the 

commission. 

Harold Goodman, special counsel for the 
state in the case, intimated his belief that 
the company has used, in its private books, 
the system of figuring depreciation which 
the state holds should be used, while ar- 
guing that it should be allowed to use an- 
other system. The difference, Mr. Good- 


_man, said, means about $3,000,000 yearly 


to the telephone users of the state. 

The case was instituted by the telephone 
company to contest the 1925 order of the 
utilities commission, which lowered tele- 
phone rates in Detroit. 

In his report filed with Judge Simons, 
Master Sayres found that a return of 7 
per cent, on the fair valuation of the com- 
pany’s property was necessary to avoid 
confiscation. 

In the exceptions filed by Attorney 
Goodman, May 28, for Wilber M. Brucker, 
attorney-general, acting for the commis- 
sion, it was claimed that a 7 per cent re- 
turn was not necessary, and that a 6 per 
cent return would be well above the line 
of confiscation. 

The commission holds that Master 
Sayres’ report sets too high a valuation on 
the company’s property and is in error as 
to the annual depreciation expenses. 

Exceptions were filed to the report of the 
special master in chancery, not only: by the 
commission, but also on behalf of the 
cities of Flint, Kalamazoo, Grand" Rapids, 
Benton Harbor, Pontiac, Battle Creek, and 
Detroit. David H. Crowley appeared at 
the hearing as special counsel for Detroit. 
T. G. Long appeared for the corporation. 
Attorney-General Brucker also was in 
court. 

Attorney Goodman, arguing for his mo- 
tion to direct a re-opening of the company’s 
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books, declared that he found in the Library 
of Congress, Washington, a copyrighted 
volume which disclosed that the company’s 
arguments for the “straight line” metlod 
of computing depreciation is not actually 
used by the company. The company holds 
that all the essential points in the copy- 
righted book are contained in pamphlet sub- 
mitted as evidence with the plaintiff’s brief, 


Illinois Bell Chicago Franchise 
Passed After Long Debate. 
After six hours of stormy debate the 
Chicago city council on July Z9 passed the 
23-year franchise for the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. The vote was 37 to 9, taken 

about midnight. 

Led by Aldermen John S. 
thur Albert and Albert J. Horan, the 
minority fought bitterly to forestall a 
final roll call, and sought to have the ordi- 
nance tabled for two weeks for 
consideration. 

The main points of the franchise are: 
After the 23 years specified, the agree- 
ment may be terminated by either the com- 
pany or the city upon six months’ written 
notice; the city shall receive not less than 
$2,000,000 annually for the use of the 
streets; the fire and police departments 
continue to receive free service, but the 
city hall telephones will be charged 50 per 
cent rates instead of the free service here- 
tofore. 

The old franchise expired in February 
of 1929, and since that time the company 
has been operating on agreement to pay 
compensation on the basis of what the new 
ordinance should provide. 

Advocates of the passage of the Dill 
made this a point, declaring that the $3,- 
000,000 the company would pay on the 
pasage of the franchise would enable the 
city to pay its employes. 

Considerable of the debate centered 
about section 4 of the ordinance, covering 
the plans for the company to relocate its 
underground conduits and other facilities 
in connection with the subway construc- 
tion. 

The minority sought an agreement 
whereby the company should bear all the 
cost of relocation. It would also be a 
party to a future agreement with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. and the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., which might re- 
quire the companies to pay all or part of 
the cost of relocation. 

The two Insull companies 
had earlier presented a statement in which 
they agreed to pay all “reasonable” re- 
location costs. 


Clark, Ar- 


further 


mentioned 


LaPorte Case Appealed to Indiana 
Supreme Court. 

The LaPorte County Indiana Telephone 
Co., LaPorte, Ind., represented by Attor- 
ney Lemuel Darrow, has appealed its rate 
case to the Indiana Supreme Court, iol- 
lowing an overruling by Judge Orlo Deahl 
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SKILLED WORKMEN 


—contribute their share to 


the uniform quality of 


<P «HH PROCESS” POLES 


The skill of P&H Pole makers and inspectors is the 
result of experience and continuous education. Most of 
these men have been with this organization for many years. 


To them, a P&H Pole is an important unit in the 
Nation's great systems of overhead transmission. It is 
more than simply a tree that has been cut, trimmed 
and peeled. They know that the P & H Brand and 
P & H advertising proclaim their work. That, in itself, 
is a strong incentive to do their best. 


Skillful workmanship is just another reason why P & H 


Poles are , 
“Still in the Lead” 


FAST SHIPPING SERVICE on all cedar pole requirements— 
Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


PAGE 4"? HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


New York, N. Y., 50 Church St. 
Boston, Mass., 733 Public Service Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio, 854 Reibold Bidg. 


Chicago, IIl., 20 North Wacker Drive Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 455 Dwight Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb., 711 Electric Bidg 
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When writing to Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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of the St. Joseph Superior court, of the 
company’s motion for a new trial. 

The company asked for a new trial, as 
it indicated it would do some time ago 
when Judge Deahl declared void the In- 
diana Public Service Commission’s order 
for increased rates for the company, in 
the ‘injunction case against the commis- 
sion’s order. 


Rules of Indiana Company Criti- 
cized in Commission Order. 

A new set of rules for patrons of the 
Sullivan Telephone Co., Sullivan, Ind., has 
been ordered by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission after an investigation. The 
commission said its investigators had found 
evidence of unfair treatment of patrons 
and cited several incidents of more or less 
humorous character in support of its find- 
ings. 

A Sullivan grocer, the report of one in- 
cident said, refused to have a telephone in 
his grocery, so the company put a tele- 
phine in his home on “business” rates. He 
had this taken out also. 

Another complaint said the company, 
the Sullivan fire department and cemetery 
keepers were failing to cooperate in the 
maintenance of the communications ser- 
vice. Another complaint declared that 
patrons calling at a physician’s office were 
not permitted to use the office telephone to 
call the doctor’s home. 

A woman complained that her sister, 
who came to visit her, was not permitted 
to use her telephone. A man said his mar- 
ried daughter could not use the telephone 
in his house. A family having two room- 
ers, reported to investigators that the com- 
pany had compelled the use of a business 
telephone. Another family said that $1 
extra was charged each month for one girl 
roomer. 

The order, written by Commissioner Cal- 
vin McIntosh, received approval of all the 
commissioners. It grew out of an investi- 
gation of the company launched upon the 
commission’s own motion. 
found that in 
case only parents and the children living at 
home were allowed to use the telephone in 
the house without the company assessing 
another nickel; that when a call failed in 
a pay telephone, the company required an- 
other nickel to be deposited, and that long 
distance calls seemed to be put through en- 
tirely at the option of the operator. 

The ordered the Sullivan 
company to end the practice of denying the 
use of its service to others outside the 
members of the immediate families and to 
revise its rules. It also was ordered to dis- 
continue the practice of retaining the five- 
cent charge on pay telephones in cases 
where the party being called was not 
reached. 

The commission order stated that the 
regulatory body “can not lend itself to the 
support of any unreasonable attitude on 
the part of the utility.” 


Commissioner McIntosh 


commission 
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Complaints Adjusted by Company; 
New Schedule Authorized. 
The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion has rescinded its order suspending 
certain proposed regulations of the Black 
River Telephone Co., of Lowville, which 
the company sought to put in effect May 
15, and permitted the new tariff schedule 
to become effective on August 1. The re- 
scinding of the suspension order followed 
the satisfactory adjustment of complaints 
made to the commission by three hotel pro- 
prietors in the vicinity of Lake Branting- 
ham, Lewis county. Their complaint re- 
lated to a regulation of the proposed new 
rate schedule which would affect their 

properties. 

For some years the three complainants 
have had telephones connected with the 
Lowville exchange of the company on a 
rating of 15 cents per call to Lowville. 
There has been no charge for the tele- 
phones except the actual toll charge for 
each call made. Coin boxes have also 
been connected with the hotel telephones. 

The complainants were notified of a 
new proposed rate schedule to be effective 
May 15 that would result in their pay- 
ing $139.07, $104.47 and $106.32, - respect- 
ively. The new rates would be subject to 
a rebate of 175 calls made. The com- 
plainants filed objections with the commis- 
sion, stating that the proposed rates were 
unreasonable and. objecting also to a pro- 
posal that their telephones be transferred 


from the Lowville to the Lyons Falls 
exchange of the company. 
The commission suspended the regula- 


tion to which the complaints referred until 
August 18. A -hearing on the complaints 
was held in Utica on June 27 at which the 
attorney for the complainants appeared 
and stated that the complaints had been 
adjusted to the entire satisfaction of the 
hotel men. The complaints were settled 
by an agreement between representatives 
of the complainants and the telephone com- 
pany through which the company agreed 
to furnish them with both exchange and 
pay station service. 


New Judge to Hear Exceptions in 
San Antonio, Texas, Case. 
Judge Charles A. Boynton, United 
States District Court for 
District of Texas, with residence at El 
Paso, will hear arguments on exceptions 
by the city of San Antonio to findings in 
the telephone rate controversy as the case 

has progressed to date. 

Judge Joseph D. Dibrell, of Seguin, 
heard the voluminous testimony by both 
the company and the city in the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.’s suit to set 
aside the city’s rate-controlling ordinances 
and increase its exchange rate 20 to 33% 
per cent. 

Judge Dibrell’s report to Judge DuVal 
West of the United States court in San 
Antonio, found for the telephone com- 








the Western, 
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pany in most of the essential controverted 
points. The city’s counsel excepted to the 
findings of Judge Dibrell, and it is these 
that will be argued before Judge Boy::ton, 

Judge W. Lee Estes of the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas had been named to hear 
the arguments, but his death 
made it necessary for the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at New Orleans 
to name another judge to act in the cast. 

Judge Boynton has set the case down 
for hearing August 11. 


recently 


Ohio Commission Denies Rate 
Increase in Cambridge Case. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
in a lengthy opinion handed down July 21, 
dismissed the petition of the Cambridge 
Home Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates affecting about 4,600 subscrib- 
ers in the Cambridge and Byesville areas. 
The company in its application claimed a 
deficit of $14,996 from operations during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and 
asked increases amounting to 50 per cent 
in some instances. 

The case, filed August 19, 1929, was the 
first under the Carpenter law enacted at 
the last session of Ohio general assembly 
which provides that the case must be heard 
and adjudicated before the rates are to be 
effective. Under the former Pence law, 
public utilities could charge increased rates, 
by giving bond to reimburse the subscrib- 
ers in case the application for advanced 
rates was not allowed. 

The Cambridge Home Telephone Co. in 
its application for increased rates claimed 
a value of $630,395.62 while engineers of 
the commission under Ira E. Sprankle went 
over the physical property and reported the 
present valuation at $395,575.75. In the 
final decision, the commission found that a 
fair valuation of the property was $407- 
001, or $223,339 below the company’s con- 
tention. 

The commission in its 4l-page decision 
criticized several practices of holding com- 
panies affiliated with the Cambridge Home 
Telephone Co. by which, the commission 


said, the holding companies “attempted t 


conceal excessive earnings by paying exor- 
bitant salaries rather than rendering in- 


proved service to the public.” 

“The benefits and economies of a hold- 
ing organization,” the commission said, 
“should be reflected in the income or ex- 
penses of the subsidiary companies. If 
private operation of utility properties is t0 
continue under state regulation, it must be 
done with adequate power in the local 
commission to determine the reasonableness 
of the expenses in fixing rates, and unwa!- 
ranted expenses arising out of holding of 
ganizations will not be allowed.” 

In commenting on the reconstruction 
cost of the property, the commission said 

“In estimating the reconstruction value 0! 
the present plant for rate making purposes 
the cost should be the cost under condi- 
tions that can reasonably be expected 1 
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CENTRAL OFFICE 
Power Control Boards 


HEREVER absolute depend- 

ability of service takes prece- 
dence over all other considerations 
and where continuous performance 
is of paramount interest to telephone 
companies, there you will always find 
Weston instruments. 


The typical power control board 
shown above is equipped with three 
types of Weston meters. The large 
round pattern instruments 
57) are flush type, suppressed zero, 
voltmeters for controlling the battery 
voltage applied to the motor generator set. The sup- 
pressed zero feature permits of wide deflection on 
either side of the critical voltage thus insuring a finer 
degree of control. Two sets of fan shaped instru- 
ments (Model 273) are also shown—one set in con- 
junction with Model 30 Relay, located on the back 
of the board, for signal operation is used to indicate 
battery voltage, the other set is used for controlling 
the stand-by engine. 





Model 30 
Relay 


Weston instruments, be- 
cause of their superior char- 
acteristics and dependable 
performance, are indispen- 
sable to the operation of the 
modern telephone system. 


We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss your engineer’s instru- 
ment problems. 





Model 273 
Fan Shape Meter 
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WI STON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. | 
576 Frelinghuysen Avenue’: \Newark, N. J. 


Do you always mention 


Make Yourself Expert 
in Telephone Practice 


These five great telephone books 
give you the best and most 
complete idea of what the 
telephony expert must know. 


See them FREE for ten days 


Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple offce. 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
black and white, 


rience of many telephone experts—down in 
with 317 illustrations to help you. 


Examine this great set free 
i Nothing we 


could say about the Home Study Course ip 
Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actua) 
inspection of the books themselves. 


You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges. You may keep 
the set and use it absolutely 
FREE for 10 days. 

Look over the books and if 
they are not all we said they 
are return them at our expense. 
If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a montb 
five months will pay for 
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Volumes 


1436 Pages 
317 Illustrations 











McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 


| 

| Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
| PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not 
| wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please 
l write plainly and fll in all lines.) 
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exist during such reconstruction. The 
estimate of the cost of labor, based on 
actual observation of labor efficiency and 
upon present labor costs, local to the city 
where the plant is to be reconstructed, is 
more nearly correct and more reliable than 
the estimate of labor cost based upon 
higher-priced labor foreign to the city and 
upon the theory that labor performance is 
now less efficient than in times past. 

In estimating the cost of labor, it is 
proper to consider that under present 
methods, labor-saving machinery would 
be utilized to reduce such cost. 

The company estimates that the aver- 
age present condition of the plant is 89.53 
per cent, the commission’s engineers that 
it is 82.30 per cent. 

The company claims a future average 
annual depreciation of 5.59 per cent. The 
depreciation set up for the future in no 
way reflects the claimed accrued deprecia- 
tion. The commission cannot endorse the 
claim that observed past depreciation 
should be low and anticipated future depre- 
ciation high, for the same class of material. 

The element of obsolescence should be 
considered in ascertaining the value of the 
equipment that has been in use over a 
period of years. It cannot be said that the 
telephone art has reached such a static 
condition as to make instruments which 
have been in long use not subject to the 
statutory depreciation for obsolescence. 
There may be obsolescence before there is 
a lack of utility. 

Obsolescence may be applied to aerial 
cable where there is evidence that it will 
not be permitted to live out its useful life 
on account of the installation of under- 
ground conduit. Obsolescence may result 
from a change from an overhead to an 
underground distribution system made 
necessary by crowded conditions and to 
eliminate duplication of plant.” 

“Going concern value,” the commission 
states, “is the value which inheres in a 
plant where its business is established, as 
distinguished from one which is yet to 
establish its business, and is a property 
right and should be considered in deter- 
mining the value of the property. The 
difficulty is to determine a just rule by 
which such value shall be fixed. 

“The company estimates the going con- 
cern value to be $114,443, but claims $64,- 
013, being 10 per cent of the reproduction 
value of the entire property. The com- 
pany estimates the cost of attaching busi- 
ness during reproduction to be $41,220, or 
nearly $9 for each present subscriber. 
Reproduction cost does not contemplate the 
reconstruction of the mental attitude of 
the community from which the rate payer 
is drawn. The amount claimed is not 
justified. 

The cost of training employes is esti- 
mated to be $17,259 for a given period dur- 
ing reconstruction. Employes are either 


experienced when employed or secure their 
training during service at a cost charge- 
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able against current operating expenses. 
This estimated cost should not be charged 
as an acquisition of capital and is disal- 


lowed. Even if it is a proper capital 
charge, it is excessive. 
If there were evidence to enable the 


commission to determine the cost of those 
things which are necessary to complete the 
connection between the patron and the 
operating plant, such cost might well be 
considered as a going concern value, as 
furnishing a tangible basis of an estimate 
of the cost of attaching to the bare bones 
of the plant the necessary patronage, but 
to say that the going concern value is 
equivalent to a certain per cent of the 
physical structure is not logical and is not 
supported by the evidence. 

The commission, following rules long 
used by the engineers and sustained by the 
courts, in estimating the cost for general 
overheads, has made the following allow- 
ances : 

For contingencies and omissions, 1.5 per 
cent; plant supervision, tool and supply 
expense, 6.5 per cent; general construction 
overheads, including organization, interest. 
taxes, going-concern value, etc., 7 per cent; 
working capital, including supplies, 5 per 
cent—a total of 19 per cent. This is 
deemed sufficient to cover all overhead 
items.” 

“In consideration of all the testimony,” 
the decision continued, “the commission 
fixes the value of the property of the com- 
pany actually used and useful for the con- 
venience of the public at $407,001. 

“A public utility is entitled to such 
rates as will permit it to earn a return 
upon the value of its property equal to that 
general being made at the same time on 
other business undertakings which are at- 
tended by corresponding risks and uncer- 
tainties. The return should be reasonably 
sufficient to assure confidence in the finan- 
cial soundness of the utility and should be 
adequate, under efficient and economical 
management, to maintain its credit and en- 
able it to raise money necessary for the 
proper discharge of its public duties. 
There should be sufficient, after the pay- 
ment for necessary expenses, to provide 
for depreciation, interest, and reasonable 
dividends.” 

Upon the rate base of $407,001 the com- 
mission finds that the rates in effect prior 
to the application for increase produce a 
net income of $35,983, or 88 per cent 
return upon the present value of the prop- 
erty used and useful, which the commission 
finds to be adequate. 


Leased Wires Between Companies 
Argued in Pennsylvania. 

On July 14, final argument was heard 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission on the question of leased 
wires brought up by Keystone Tele- 
phone Co., of Philadelphia, in the inter- 
change of. property between the Cum- 
berland Valley Telephone Co., of Harris- 
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burg, and the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. When the commission 
approved the interchange of property in 
its order of May 27, it ruled that the pro- 
test of the Keystone Telephone Co. 
should be made a separate action. 

The Keystone company contended the 
agreement of sale between the Bell com- 
pany and the Cumberland Valley com- 
pany was discriminatory and unconsti- 
tutional in that it gave to the Bell com- 
pany the exclusive right to leased wires 
in the Cumberland Valley company ter- 
ritory. 

The Bell company argued that it had 
never held provisions with the Keystone 
company for leased wires and 
its argument on the 1925 order of the 
commission in the Penn State Telephone 
Co. case, which did not contain the 
leased circuit provision. 

To this statement, the Keystone com- 
pany replied that the present widespread 
use of radio and teletype makes such a 
clause mandatory now, where it was not 
required five or more years ago for pro- 
tection of. franchises and business. 


based 





Appeal Taken from Washington 
Order on Telechronometers. 

An appeal from the recent ruling of the 
Washington Department of Public Works 
prohibiting the use of telechronometers by 
the West Coast Telephone Co. in its 
Everett exchange, has been taken by the 
American Telechronometer Co., which also 
seeks an injunction depart- 
ment to restrain enforcement of the order. 

The department has ordered the West 
Coast Telephone Co. to discontinue by 
October 1 its use of the device for meas- 
uring use of the telephone in units of time, 
TELEPHONY of July 26. 

In its petition to the Thurston County 
Superior Court, the telechronometer com- 
pany, which was a party to the proceeding 
before the department, asserts that the de- 
partment substituted “political considera- 
tions” for facts. 


against the 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ComMMISSION. 

July 14: Certificate issued approving the 
acquisition by the New York Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Greenville 
Telephone Association, which serves Cairo, 
Coxsackie, Durham, and Greenville, N. Y. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 8: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co.’s rate schedule I. C. C. 1, sheet /, 
applying to the Harrisburg exchange, 
effective July 21, 1930, filed and no action 


taken by the commission. Galatia is in- 
cluded as part of the Harrisburg ex- 
change. 


July 8: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. filed rate schedule I. C. C. 1, supple- 
ment 1, canceling all schedules applicable 
to Galatia, and vicinity, effective July 21, 
1930. No action taken by commission. . 

July 8:. Mid-Continent Telephone ©o-5 
sheets 3, applying to telephone service at 
Byron, New Milford, Cherry Valle Still- 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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MARSHALL 


Automatic Voltage Regulator 


(Non-Vibrating and No Springs Type) 
for A.C. and D.C. Generators 


Absclutely automatic and 
positive in operation. Needs 
no attention. Maintains ex- 
actly the voltage required. 
A compact, trouble - proof 
Regulator fully tested and 
thoroughly reliable. 

Patented Dec. 8, 


Quick Shipment, Quality Material, Lowest Operating Cost. 
Inquiry invited. 


An electrical, magnetic and 
mechanical balance. We 
do it with gravity and 
do it better. No springs, 
counterweights or double 


dash pots needed. 
1925, 1,564,939 


Marshall Electric Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 











: it 
?rapo 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB) 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


Seven Wire 

Steel Strand 
Standard 
Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 


Crapo Galvanized Products 
combine every element essen- 
tial to long life and low main- 
tenance cost: pure zinc coat- 
ings, mon-cracking, non-peel- 
ing—correct tensile values— 
proper ductility. 

Immediate shipping service from 


Distributors’ stocks in all job- 
bing centers. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muncie, Indiana 
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Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 





Company 


Address 








This 


every two years 


or This 
ONCE? 


ONE method—messy paint pot, brush and stencil— 

costs you about seventy cents per pole to keep leg- 
ible for a ten-year period. The other—with modern, 
everlasting Premax tags and numbers—costs less than 
ten cents per pole to install and never needs attention or 
replacing. The first cost is the last! 
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Telephone companies everywhere are learning that 
Premax Aluminum Markers are the most economical, 
the most satisfactory method of identifying poles, cable 
terminals, terminal boxes and other properties. Many 
of them found, by actual test, that Premax Aluminum 
Markers saved them as much as eight cents a pole 
per year! 


Think of the saving your company could make with 
Premax tags and markers. Think of having your prop- 
erties permanently marked—for less than you pay every 
year with the old methods. Think of the increased leg- 
ibility of these smooth, gleaming, rust-proof markers— 
that outlive the pole itself. 


Any telephone company, interested in more efficient 
marking methods, is invited to send for the Premax 
Book on Property Marking for Public Utilities, which 
illustrates methods used by leading utilities and shows 
the entire Premax Line. It’s free. Use the coupon. 
Premax Products, Inc., 238 Tenth St., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 








Premax Embossed Alumi- 
num Markers neither rust, 
tarnish nor corrode, and are 
used for property marking 
by leading utilities every- 
where. Made in a complete 
range of sizes, 6” and 
smaller. 














Send for FREE BOOK 
on Property Marking 














PREMAX PRODUCTS, Inc., 
238 10th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of Property Marking Systems for 
Public Utilities to— 
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(Continued from page 34.) 
man Valley, Rockton, Winnebago and 
Durand, canceling installation charges, 
effective July 14, 1930, filed and no action 
taken by Commission. 

July 8: Illinois Allied Telephone Co.’s 
rate schedules I. C. C. 1, covering toll 
service, applicable to its several exchanges 
located in Bureau County, effective July 
5,. 1930, filed in compliance with docket 
19898. No action taken by commission. 

July 8: No action taken by commission 
on Illinois Commercial Telephone Co.'s 
first revised sheet 1, to I. C. C. 1, applic- 
able to Chenoa exchange, effective July 26, 
1930. 

July 8: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. filed rate schedule I. C. C. 5, sheet 11, 
applicable to Elkhart exchange, effective 
July 27, 1930. No action taken by Com- 
mission. 

July 8: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. filed schedule containing rate sheets 
covering public and semi-public telephone 
service for Atlanta and other exchanges, 
effective July 19, 1930. 

July 8: Order approved authorizing the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
buy certain wire and crossarms, and other 
property, or interests in property consti- 
tuting a part of the Carmi-Harrisburg toll 
line as specified in agreement dated March 
18, 1930, for the sum of $11,864 in cash. 

July 9: Order approved dismissing com- 
plaint of the city of Shelbyville against 
the Illinois Southeastern Telephone Co. as 
to toll charges contrary to the provisions 
of its charter in Shelbyville. 

July 9: Consolidated order approved 
striking from the docket application of 
the Sullivan Home Telephone Co. for ad- 
vance in rates for toll service in Sullivan, 
and application of Macon County Tele- 
phone Co. for increase in rates for toll 
service in ‘Dalton City, Mt. Zion and 
Bethany. 

July 9: Order approved canceling and 
annuling rate schedule I. C. C. 3, original 
sheets 1 A of the 4 C. Telephone Co. 
applying to Cissna Park, East Lynn and 
Rankin, and dismissing case - without 
prejudice. 

July 17: DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., 
granted authority to place into effect a 
new rate schedule in Mount Morris. The 
new schedule increases rates for two-party 
business line from $33 to $36 per year; 
individual residence, from $24 to $27; 
two-party residence, from $21 to $24; 
and four-party residence, from $18 to $21. 

July 17: Order approved exempting the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. from rule 15, 
general order 109, insofar as the rule 
limits the reconnection charge made for 
restoring service disconnected for non- 
payment of bills to not exceed $1, pro- 
vided that such exemption shall apply only 
to service furnished by the Illinois Bell 
company in the city of Chicago; and 
authorizing the Illinois Bell company to 
continue in effect a charge of $2 for re- 
storing service discontinued for non-pay- 
ment of bills in Chicago. 

July 29: Hearing at Chicago on joint 
application for the approval of lease of 
the lines of the Assumption Telephone 
Co. to the Assumption Mutual Telephone 
Co. in the city of Assumption and sur- 
rounding territory in Christian County, 
with option of the Assumption Mutual 
company for the purchase of the property. 

July 29: Hearing at Chicago before 
Commissioner Wilson on application of 
the Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. for 
an order (1) to purchase certain property 
in the city of Assumptton; (2) for author- 
ity to issue $9,500 of its common capital 








TELEPHONY 


stock and (3) for authority to issue 


$20,000 of its first mortgage bonds. 
INDIANA. 

July 19: Sullivan Telephone Co. or- 
dered to end its practice of denying use of 
its service to others outside the members 
of the immediate family and to revise its 
rules. It was also ordered to discontinue 
the practice of retaining the 5-cent deposit 
on pay telephones in cases where the party 
was not reached. 

July 19: Order issued authorizing in- 
crease in rates for the Salamonia Tele- 
phone Co. 

July 20: The La Fontaine Telephone 
Co., of La Fontaine, denied rehearing on 
its petition for increased rates. 


Kansas. 
July 17: Complaint filed by three sub- 
scribers against the Mijo Cooperative 


Telephone Co., of Spring Hill, charging 
the operator failed to make connections for 
them at night on emergency occasions. 

August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on appli- 
cation of the Kimbal Telephone Exchange 
for permission to sell its plant and prop- 
erty at Kimbal. 

August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on appli- 
cation of Claude Cockayne, for permission 
to make certain changes in rates for serv- 
ice at Kimbal. 

August 7: Hearing at Kimbal on appli- 
cation of Claude Cockayne for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and authority to 
transact the business of a telephone ex- 
change at Kimbal and_ surrounding 
territory. 

August 8: Hearing at Augusta on appli- 
cation filed by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone for authority to increase its 
rates at Augusta to cover a change from 
magneto to common battery. 

The proposed new rates are: Business, 
$3.50 per month and $1.75 for extensions ; 
one-party residential, $2.25; four-party 
$1.75; residential extension, 75 cents. 

August 19: Hearing at Topeka on 
complaint of the Lansing Telephone Co. 
of Lansing, against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

August 20: Hearing at Osawatomie on 
application of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to discontinue its exchange 
at Beagle, and for authority to serve the 
present subscribers of the Beagle exchange 
direct from its exchange at Osawatomie. 

August 20: Hearing on Rantoul on ap- 
plication of the Kansas Telephone Co. for 
permission to make certain changes in its 
rates for service at Rantoul. 

MINNESOTA, 

August 7: Hearing at Clearwater on 
complaint of the Clear Valley Telephone 
Co. against the Monticello Silver Creek 
Telephone Co. of Monticello, alleging in- 
vasion of territory and parallel construc- 
tion, and requesting the removal of all 
property and equipment unlawfully placed 
within the territory served by the Clear 
Valley company. 

August 8: Hearing at Kimbal on ap- 
plication of the Kimball Telephone Co. 
for authority to change its rate schedule. 

NEBRASKA. 

July 25: Application filed by the Cozad 
Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to 
change service to common battery and to 
charge increased rates therefor. 

July 26: Complaint filed by Gus Hagg- 
strom and other patrons against Wolbach 
Telephone Co., alleging refusal, failure 
and neglect to keep lines in repair so that 
proper telephone service may be given. 

July 26: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to cancel rural 
grounded rate of $1.35 a month at its 


Ashland exchange; it appearing that no 
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demand for such service exists, ordered 
that authority be granted as asked. 

July 26: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to cancel rural grounded 
rate of $1.25 a month at its Nora ex- 
change; it appearing that no demand for 
such service exists, ordered that authority 
be granted as asked. 

New York. 

July 22: Order suspending certain regu- 
lations of the Black River Telephone Co, 
which the company proposed to put into 
effect May 15, rescinded and new tariff 


schedule permitted to become effective 
August 1. ; 
July 28: Hearing at Syracuse before 


Commissioner Brewster on petition of the 
Ovid Telephone Co., Inc., to acquire all 
of the outstanding capital stock of the 
Yale Telephone Co., both of Ovid, and 
for approval of merger. 

August 1: Hearing at New York with 
reference to the tolls charged the New 
York Telephone Co. for intrastate serv- 
ice. 

Nortu Dakota. 

July 11: Hearing at Strasburg on ap- 
plication of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co. to establish 24-hour service, and to 
increase the exchange rates at Strasburg. 
The application also asks authority to 
close the exchange at Hague. 


Ouro. 

July 17: Application filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to es- 
tablish a new rate schedule for Bedford, 
and to set up a new exchange at Maple 
Heights. The proposed rates for Bedford 
and Maple Heights per month are: Busi- 
ness, one-party, $4.50; business, two party, 
$3.75; residence, one-party, $2.50; and 
residence, four-party, $2.00. 

If the proposed changes are approved, 
they will become effective August 9, as 
the new Maple Heights exchange building 
is now ready for the cutover. 

July 21: Application of the Cambridge 
Home Telephone Co. for rate increases 
ranging as high as 50 per cent dismissed, 
on the ground that present rates are suff- 
cient to yield 8.84 per cent return on the 
present value of the property if properly 
managed. At the same time the commis- 
sion dismissed the city’s cross-petition for 
a rate reduction. 

August 1: Hearing on complaint of W. 
F. Madden, of Cincinnati, against the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. 
charging that a bill for $2.50 was sent 
him for reinstating a telephone which was 
removed against his wishes. Mr. Madden 
claims the charge is “unreasonable, unjust, 
discriminatory, unjustly preferential, and 
in violation of the law.” 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 16: Order issued authorizing a re- 
vision of rates for service at Beggs. Appli- 
cation for the increase was filed by the 
Beggs Telephone Co. on February 21. The 
order establishes, effective August 1, the 
following rate schedule per month: Bust- 
ness, individual line, $2.75; extension line, 
$1; extension bells, 25c; residence, indi- 
vidual line, $1.75; rural owned multi 
party, $1.50; oil field special, $3; desk set 
equipment, 25c. The rate for rural 
switched lines is $1 per quarter. 

July 16: Order issued approving the 
sale of the Clinton Mutual Telephone Co. 
to the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
This ruling terminates two-company tele 
phone service in Clinton. The sale ™ 
cludes the line between Clinton and Ar 
apaho, and abolishes toll charge for set 
ice over this line. 

July 25: Hearing on complaint of the 

(Turn to page 44, please 
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are recognized by 
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Engineers 
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\ BRIGHT STAR ; i We guarantee these Dry Cell 


Telephone Batteries to outlast 
any competitive dry cells of 
“al = their size. 

e “ dy Nile Besides supplying the require- 
oer, mee EAwl «ments of over 500 Indepen- 
dent Telephone Companies, 
some of the largest telephone 
companies in the country use 
this dependable Bright Star 
product.~:Telephone engi- 
neers are invited to write for 
a sample cell for test. 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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For convenience in transporting 
batteries to your stations and 
for facilitating installation, we 
recommend the BRIGHT STAR 
handy package of 3 at no extra 
cost. 
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RUNZEL-LENZ ELEC. MFG. CQ. 


CHICAGO 


Specializing in 
Manufacture of 


CORDS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF TELEPHONE WORK 


Sierra Equipment Cerporation, Los Angeles—San Franciseo—Seattle—Pacific Coast Distributors 
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MADISON, WISCONSIN - GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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Modern Telephone Service at Cairo, Ga, 


Story of Georgia Town, Large Producing Center of Cane Syrup—Population 
Increased 66 Per Cent During Past Ten Years—Installation of New Switch- 
board by Cairo Telephone Co.—High Service Standards of the Company 


By H. M. Stewart, 


Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago 





That the state of Georgia is 
well known across our country 
and abroad there can be no 
doubt. But how many telephone 
people think of this and _ its 
relation to our business? 

Mention Georgia to the 
sportsman, and he allows his 
thoughts to wander to the 
hunting and fishing 
grounds of the Atlantic sea- 
board; the golfer immediately 
thinks of Bobby Jones and of 
the expansive course at Augus- 
ta. Name the “Cracker” state 
to a baseball fan, and he recalls 
Ty Cobb and other luminaries ; 
while the “rambling wrecks 
from Georgia Tech” have 
blazed their colors across the 
horizon of the football world. 

Perhaps you have gazed upon a _ beau- 
tiful piece of art, chiseled from the cold 
beauty of Georgia blue marble. No 
doubt you have listened to the soothing 
strains of a violin, made possible by 
resin taken from Georgia pine. Maybe 
you have enjoyed the luscious flavor of 
a Georgia peach or cantaloupe at break- 
fast, or for dessert at dinner you may 
have explored the rich, juicy depths of a 
rattlesnake watermelon. 

Have you ever thought that within this 
same state from which we derive many 
beautiful and useful things that add to 
pleasure and happiness, some most pro- 
gressive telephone units have their home? 


happy 











The Cairo (Ga.) Telephone Co.’s New Kellogg Three—Position 
Service Switchboard in Actual Operation. 


One of the very interesting telephone 
systems is that operated by the Cairo Tele- 
phone Co. at Cairo. Cairo is the flourish- 
ing center of Grady County, located in the 
extreme southwestern part of 
Situated in the heart of the South’s most 
fertile agricultural district, this little ctiy 
is fast establishing itself in our commer- 
cial world. The value of the various crops 
produced in Grady County during 1929 
amounted to approximately 4% - million 
dollars. 

One of the largest industries of this 
thriving town is the manufacture and ship- 
ping of syrup. Cairo is the largest pro- 
ducing and shipping point of cane syrup 


Georgia.., 


in the world; and is the sec. 
ond largest pecan market in the 
United States. Last year over 
50,000,000 tomato plants were 
shipped from this center to all 
parts of the country; over 99 
per cent of the collard seed 
used in this country is shipped 
from here. Grady County js 
one of two counties producing 
Sumatra cigar wrapper and 
filler tobacco, and Cairo is also 
one of the ranking bright-leaf 
tobacco markets of the state. 

More okra is shipped from 
there than any other point in 
the United States. During the 
past season over 2,500 boxes of 
grapefruit and oranges were 
marketed from 1% acres of 
land in Grady County at a net 
profit of $3,000. 

Reviewing these vast industries in their 
relative values, we can easily understand 
that Cairo with its present population of 
3,167 represents over a 66 per cent growth 
during the past ten years. 

It is only fitting that a community with 
such a progressive spirit should boast a 
telephone service second to none. Under 
the able management of J. W. Southall, 
the Cairo Telephone Co. well deserves the 
confidence and support his patrons have 
accorded it. Neither time nor money have 
been spared in providing subscribers with 
advanced ideals of service. 

Only late and approved types of tele- 




















Terminal Room Showing Line and Cord Relay Racks, Power Equipment, Etc., Which Serve New Kellogg Service Switchboard 






















n Cairo 


Telephone Co.’s Exchange, Cairo, Ga.—Wire Chief’s Desk and Test Set at Cairo Telephone Co.’s Office. 
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phones are used, and these are connected 
to the central office by a complete under- 
ground cable plant, laid out and designed 
to meet any and all conditions. This work 
and material are comparatively new and 
were installed under up-to-date engineering 
methods. 

In submitting his specifications to the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. of 
Chicago, Mr. Southall requested every fea- 
ture that would add to or increase the 
speed, accuracy and reliability of his serv- 
ice. The Kellogg three-position service 
switchboard in operation at Cairo has one 
position equipped with five toll and 20 rural 
lines; 340 lamp-signal common battery 
local lines in the second position, and the 
third is blank for future growth. The 
Cairo Telephone Co. believes that the third 
position of the switchboard will be fully 
equipped in the very near future, due to 
the increasing demand for the new modern 
telephone service. 

There are 14 common battery feature 
cords and 20 universal cords on the board. 
The outstanding features of the board 
are: five-frequency machine ringing, key- 
less listening, automatic peg count and 
double disconnect. 

The high standards set by Mr. Southall 
apply not only to his equipment but to all 
other factors contributing to the successful 
operation of a telephone plant. The latest 
commercial and traffic methods are used 
in handling the customer’s wants, while 
close plant routine and supervision insure 
fast and uninterrupted service. The em- 
ployes are of the highest type available, 
and their loyalty and earnest cooperation 
play a major part in making the Cairo 
telephone service par excellent. 


Pay Station Operator Did Not An- 
swer; Cops Did. 

Fred Roth went into a cigar store in 
New York City recently and dropped a 
nickel into the slot of a pay station tele- 
phone. Central did not answer. He said 
a few words and dropped another nickel 
in the slot. 

No answer. He said a lot of words and 
dropped a third nickel. No answer. Then 
he proceeded to do things and go places, 
but not of his own accord. 

From the telephone booth in the cigar 
store he went rapidly but involuntarily 
to the Jefferson Market Court. 

Among the things the police list that 
he did are his forcible removal of the 
door from the telephone booth and. his 
sudden delivery of a punch on a patrol- 
man’s nose, 

The police magistrate held him in $1,000 
bail for a grand jury hearing on a charge 
ot felonious assault. He also was held in 
$300 bail for special sessions on a com- 
plaint of malicious mischief preferred by 
the telephone company. 

Roth complained that he did not get 
back his nickels and did not receive any 
service, not even “Excuse it, please ?” 
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100% TRENCHER— | 
for Telephone Conduit Work 


HE Baby Digger meets squarely all your requirements for 
digging conduit trench. Maximum usability and uninterrupted 
performance are the characteristics you have a right to expect and 
demand of a trencher. The compactness, mobility, and power 
built into the Baby Digger assure you of this type of performance. 


But 58 inches in over-all width, the Baby Digger is available 
for work in the most confined spaces. Visualize what it means 
to be able to apply all the advantages of machine digging with 
obstructions encountered less than 30 inches from the center of 
the trench, at both sides of the machine. 


Through the application of the most modern methods of 
construction, the Baby Digger is comparatively light in weight. 
This means exceptional mobility. Five minutes loads or unloads 
it on its own specially-built trailer, and it travels at truck speed 
from location to location. Thus it makes machine-digging eco- 
nomical on many short line jobs at some distance apart, where 
otherwise hand-labor would have to be used. 


The Baby Digger is amply powered for the toughest and 
hardest jobs with a modern four-cylinder motor. It is: mounted 
on full crawlers for great flexibility and uses wheel-type digging 
mechanism (accepted as the best for shallow trench work). 


From every angle you will find the Baby Digger will meet 
your ideas of what a trencher should be to deliver 100% per- 
formance in conduit work. 


Write today for our catalog No. 10. 


THE CLEVELAND 


TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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American Electric Equipment for 
Detroit-Windsor Tunnel 

The Detroit & Canada Tunnel Co. has 
placed an order with the American Elec- 
tric Co. Inc., for complete telephone equip- 
ment for the new vehicular tunnel which it 
is now building under the Detroit River to 
link Windsor, Ont., and Detroit, Mich. 
The apparatus ordered includes a montoype 
P. B. X., batteries, ringing equipment and 
telephones. 

According to present plans, approximate- 
ly 60 telephones are to be placed in ser- 
vice throughout the system—those in the 
tunnel proper to be American Electric 
mine telephones which are protected against 
water and moisture. The switchboard and 
auxiliary equipment is to be installed in the 
administration building which is on the 
Detroit side of the river. 

The new tunnel, rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, represents one of the most ambitious 
engineering feats of its kind ever at- 
tempted. The total length of the tunnel 
including its approaches is approximately 
one mile. The inside diameter is 28 feet, 
the height 13 feet, and the roadway is 25 
feet. 

Immense blowers have been installed to 
provide the proper ventilation. Guards 
stationed throughout the tunnel, with the 
aid of the telephone system, will regulate 
traffic and prevent tie-ups and the conse- 
quent collection of the deadly carbon 
monoxide from exhaust pipes. 

Formal opening of the tunnel has not 
been decided upon, but plans indicate that 
everything will be in readiness within a 
few months. 





Automatic Electric Inc. Receives 
Order for Battle Telephones. 
QO. V. Dodge, general sales manager for 

Automatic Electric Inc., recently returned 

from an extended trip to Washington, D. 

C., where he was engaged in conferring 

with the officials of the Bureau of Engi- 

neering of the United States Navy, in 
connection with the growing use of auto- 
matic telephone equipment and allied prod- 
ucts by the various floating units of the 

U. S. Navy. 

Mr. Dodge reported the receipt of orders 
for 1,000 additional battle control tele- 
phones of the type similar to that fur- 
nished by Automatic Electric Inc. in the 
past. These telephones are specially-de- 
signed head sets which are used for the 
purpose of transmitting instructions from 
the observers to the gun crews in time of 
The latest order includes 200 for 
each of three new scout cruisers (Nos. 32, 
34 and 36), and 400 additional for stock. 

Mr. Dodge also commented on the in- 
creasing use of dial telephone systems on 


action. 




















General Sales Manager O. V. Dodge of the 
Automatic Electric Inc., Reports Orders 
for United States Navy for Telephones. 


battleships and cruisers. A large number 
of ships have already been equipped by 
Automatic Electric Inc. with Strowger 
marine type dial systems, and the pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Engineering con- 
templates the installation of several addi- 
tional boards this year. 


Stromberg-Carlson Representatives 
Visit Indiana Exchanges. 

Paul D. Myers, C. A. Foster and H. V. 
Woleben, members of Paul D. Myers, Inc., 
Stromberg-Carlson representative in Indi- 
ana, recently made a trip through south- 
ern Indiana for the purpose of visiting 
exchanges equipped with Stromberg-Carl- 
son switchboards. According to Mr. My- 
ers, the journey was very interesting, as 
it took them into settlements where they 
had never been. 

The men viewed various models of 
Stromberg-Carlson switchboards, some of 
which have been in use for many years. 
Mr. Myers says that 


holders of the Friendship Mutual Tele. 
phone Co. and secured an order for on 
complete No. 105-A switchboard and cen. 
tral office protector equipment. 

Paul D. Myers, Inc., was formed tre. 
cently with headquarters at 333 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Mr. Myers has been in the employ of the 
Stromberg-Carlson company for 30 years, 
for 26 years being Illinois sales represen- 
tative, and four years manager of the Chi- 
cago radio company of that company. 

Mr. Foster, northern Indiana represen- 
tative, has been with the Stromberg-Carl- 
son company for 15 years and recently 
had charge of the installation of a radio 
program system in the 2,500-room Ney 
Yorker Hotel in New York City. 

Mr. Woleben, southern Indiana repre- 
sentative, was former naval electrical in- 
structor and was connected with the Wes- 
inghouse Supply Co. of Indiana before 
joining Stromberg-Carlson. 


Piedmont Wood Preserving Co. 
Now Independent Organization. 
Due to a recent development the Pied- 

mont Wood Preserving Co., Stanton, Va. 

which was formerly a subsidiary of the 

Frankfort Lumber Co., is now operating 

independent of any other organization. The 

sales of the Piedmont company are har- 
dled by Fred B. McWhinney, 
formerly with the Frankfort Lumber Co 

The Piedmont Wood 
now owned by E. F. Conger, well-known 

among the trade as a large operator 1 

chestnut poles. 


who was 


Preserving Co. is 


The Cable Telephone & General 


Trust Increases Its Capital. 

The Cable Telephone & General Trust 
of London has recently announced an it- 
crease in its capital from £710,000 t 
£1,100,000 by the creation of 390,000 new 
shares of £1 each. Of these, 250,000 will 
be preference shares, 5,000 will be “A” 
preference shares, and 135,000 will be or 


dinary shares. The alteration in the cap 





although no _ special 
attention had _ been 
given the boards, 
they had stood up 
day after day and 
year after year with- 
out giving any trou- 
ble, except that due 
to normal wear and 
tear caused by con- 
stant switchboard 
traffic. 
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directors and_ stock- 
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ital structure will enable the Cable Tele- 
phone & General Trust to more readily 
expand and meet the needs of its ever-in- 
creasing business. 

The investments and interests of the 
Cable Telephone and General Trust in its 
subsidiary and associated companies as of 
December 31, 1929, was £1,172,785, and 
a valuation as made at that time showed 
that the value of the trust’s investment was 
considerably in excess of book figures, in 
spite of the well-known adverse market 
conditions at that time. 

The Cable Telephone & General Trust 
is affliated with the Associated Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Chicago, in its world- 
wide operations in the telephone business. 


Its interests include the manufacture of all: 


types of telephone apparatus and the oper- 
ation of extensive telephone systems in 
many parts of the world. 


' The management of the Cable Tele- 
phone & General Trust, Ltd., is in the 
hands of a group of individuals  well- 
qualified as the result of many years of 
experience in the telephone business. These 
individuals include Sir Alexander Roger, 
’ E. A. Mellinger, Eric Taylor, H. S. Ben- 

nett, A. M. I. E. E.; A. F. Adams, H. L. 

Gary, G. W. Moore and Gordon Forbes. 


), 
: Marshall Automatic Voltage Reg- 
i ulators for Electric Generators. 
“ The Marshall automatic voltage regula- 
™ tors for the automatic voltage regulation 
iB of alternating current generators and of 
he direct current generators are described 
<i and illustrated in a recent bulletin of the 
“~ Marshall Electric Co., of Elkhart, Ind. 
; This company, which is a specialist in 
” automatic voltage control equipment for 
- all applications, manufactures a complete 
: line of modern, quick-response automatic 
regulators for close voltage control of 
alternating current generators, direct cur- 
al rent generators, synchronous motors and 
rotating condensers. 
as The coil consumption of the regulators 
m- 8 so low that the regulators are practical 
on small units. 
ew 


Telephone companies having occasion 
A" for accurate, close, quick voltage control 
: will be interested in these automatic volt- 
age regulators, complete information con- 
cerning which may be obtained from the 
Marshall Electric Co., of Elkhart, Ind. 








New Zealand to Inaugurate Active 
Telephone Salesmanship. 

Sir Joseph Ward, prime minister and 
minister of posts and telegraphs, of New 
leland, states that he is to establish a 
‘ommercial branch of the posts and tele- 
sraph department. Active salesmanship is 



































take the place of waiting for orders in 
the state 








telephone service. 
New Z-aland has now a density of 10.2 
telephone 
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: per 100 inhabitants as against 
88 teleph. nes per 100 in this country. 
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“There’s a Graybar House near you” 
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EXPERTS IN 
BUSINESS ARE LIKE 
SPECIALISTS IN THE 
SICK ROOM 


The family physician shakes his head and 
sends for the specialist when a life hangs 
in the balance. Sick businesses are like 
sick people. Perhaps, they need a trans- 
fusion, the deftness of the business expert. 
Whatever the difficulty—financial, man- 
agerial, operative—the Public Utilities De- 
partment of the United Trust Company can 
help. Men, with thirty years of actual ex- 
perience in independent telephone company 
operation, are at your service. Write us 
a letter, or fill in and mail this advertise- 
ment. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES DEPARTMENT 


“She United 
‘Trust Gmpany 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Please send me complete information on 


your service for independent telephone 
companies, as checked on the right. 
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WHAT THE COMMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 


Blue Bird Telephone Co. against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. alleg- 
ing failure to give telephone service at 
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The companies are now controlled by 
the Mid-Continent Telephone Co. and it ‘is 
reported they are to be re-incorporated 
under the’ name of the Theresa Union 
Telephone Co., of Fond du Lac, which is 
also operated by the Mid-Continent com- 
pany. 








Shawnee. 






































PENNSYLVANIA, 

July 14: Arguments heard on question 
of leased wires resulting from the protest 
of the Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, on the interchange of property be- 
tween the Cumberland Valley Telephone 
Co., of Harrisburg, and the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 4: Hearings at Madison on 
applications of the Fond du Lac Rural 
Telephone Co., Oakfield Telephone Co., 
Random Lake Telephone Co., Eden Tele- 
phone Co., and Cascade Telephone Co., for 
permission to dissolve. 


ALTON BATTERIES 
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New Incorporations and New 


Telephone Companies. 


Hosson, Texas—The Farmers’ Rural 
Telephone Co. was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,980, to operate 
a mutual telephone line. The incorpora- 
tors are Ed J. Onbrej, Ben Hoffman and 
Richard F. Fertsch. 


Construction. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—At its regular July meet- 
ing the board of directors of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. approved an expenditure of 
$787,549 for new plant in the city of Chi- 
cago, and $313,743 for Illinois outside of 
Chicago, making a total of $1,101,292. The 
total approved for this year is $15,560,165. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Municipal Tele- 
phone & Utilities Co., which has con- 
tracted to acquire Kentucky States Tele- 
phone Co., has announced an expansion 
and development program for the Ken- 
tucky company involving expenditures of 
$250,000 during the remainder of the year. 
The program calls for construction of 250 
miles of additional toll lines and rebuild- 
ing several exchanges. Construction work 
will begin at once. 

Princeton, Itit.—Lines of the Illinois 
Allied Telephone Co. between Ohio and 
Walnut, are being rebuilt and all iron 
toll circuits are being replaced with No. 
10 copper wire circuits. Similar improve- 
ments are being made or will be made at 
other points in the lines between Dover 
and LaMoille. 

VioLtA, Inn.—The Viola Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. is making improvements in the 
circuits extending west to the township 
a THE a Ques line. The construction plans include the 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
BATTERY ALTON setting of 20 new poles, and the placing 


AL LTON COMPANY HANTS of new wires to connect with the Mercer 
ete 


ONT CE township line. 


Cables:—BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND MoreHEAD, Ky.—The Municipal Tele- 
Codes:—6th Ed., ABC and BENTLEY’S phone & Utilities Co., which recently pur- 
chased the lines and exchanges of the 
Kentucky State Telephone Co., proposes to 
rehabilitate the local exchange. Plans in- 
clude the construction of 250 miles of ad- 








Representatives in Australia: 


MESSRS. AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES, LTD., 
SYDNEY 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to For 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 
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August 8: Hearing on application of 
the Wild Rose Telephone Co., Wild Rose, 
for permission to dissolve. 

August 14: Hearing at Madison on ap- 
plication of the Wayside Telephone Co, 
of Wayside, to increase its rates from $16 
per year to $21 per year, per subscriber, 


Condensed Telephone News 


yard to Us Promptly 


ditional toll lines and the rebuilding of a 


.number of exchanges. 


Boston, Mass.—At its regular monthly 
appropriation meeting om July 10 the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorized the 
expenditure of $3,913,316 for new con- 
struction and improvements in plant neces- 
sary to meet the demand for service. In- 
cluding this authorization, the specific 
commitment of the company for plant 
expenditures this year is $33,932,883. 

For Maine the appropriation aggregates 
$194,564; for New Hampshire, $56,639: 
Vermont, $27,319; Massachusetts, $3,497. 
880; Rhode Island, $136,914. 

Of the amount just authorized $2,241- 
889 is appropriated for central office 
equipment, $392,941 for exchange lines, 
$184,079 for land, $48,391 for statior 
equipment, $12,626 for toll lines, and 
$1,033,394 to cover the total cost of hun- 
dreds of routine addiiions to plant in all 
parts of the company’s territory during 
August. 

New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the New York Telephone (. 
authorized the expenditure of $1,101,7% 
for new construction throughout the state 
at the regular monthly meeting held Jul 
23, according to an announcement made 
by President J. S. McCulloh. This brings 
the total appropriations since the beginning 
of the year to $62,959,885, of which $52- 
561,735 have been provided for extension 
of facilities in the metropolitan area. 

ALGER, Outo—Installation of a commor 
battery telephone system at this place by 
the Utilities Service Co. is progressing 
rapidly. The improvements which will 
cost about $10,000 involve the almost com- 
plete reconstruction of the telephone plant 
and exchange. A new switchboard is ont 
of the improvements. A new line between 
Alger and Ada has also been completed. 

Oak Harsor, Onto—The Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co. recently completed 
the installation of a complete new system 
in Oak Harbor and surrounding commut- 
nity. The new underground cable and 














Note protection at corners a 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 











Rialea. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark MITCHELL 








NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 


INC. INDIANA 
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Unequalled for telephone and 











bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 

4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 


Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
















TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


which will be 


pleasing 


















It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘“‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.” 
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OPPORTUN 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charg 


TELEPHONY 





ITIES! 


e $2.00 for 20 words or less. 
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“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and exchange equipment saves you 3 


to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 


OPERATION 
of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 


gain Bulletin. 
ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Elertric [ompang 


Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Holtzer-Cabot 1600 ohm Non self-con- 

CalmeG FIMBOTS «on cccccccceccccs en: 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 50 line capacity 

magneto Swhd. equipped with 25 self 

restoring combine line drops and jacks 

and 10 complete cord Ckts. with ring 

££ re eer 125.00 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk sets complete 

with straight line steel signal sets @ $ 7.00 
Kellogg No. 30A combine line drops and 

jacks, per strip of 10 @....cccccecs 11.50 
Monarch 100 ohm combine line drops 

and jacks, per strip of 5............. 6.75 
Kellogg No. 301A combine line drops and 


See, DOP GUD G6 BE Davcccvcsccivcrs 7.50 
Western Elec. No. 293 C. B. Straight line 

ee ee GN SE vce acacesecdseess 6.75 
Stromberg or Leich Local Battery trans- 
mitters with mouthpiece @ ......... 1.00 


Reliable Elec. 1 amp Wood Fuses, same 
as Cook No. A7. Distance between 
shoulders 4% inches, per 100........ 3.50 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
19410 West 21st Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
Phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WEY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—Rectifier, Westinghouse 
Mercury 30 amp. 22-45 volt, Cat. 220246 
with bulbs. Good condition. Telephone 
Equipment Co., 5302 Queens Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Motor Generator Set, 
Holtzer-Cabot No. 13122, size 2% K.W. 
75 Volt, 30 Amp. Type H, Motor No. 
5636.—Motor Generator, Holtzer-Cabot 
Type H. S. 18—1-10 H.P. Phase 1 2 and 
1-10 Amp. Generator Type M.S. 1—No. 
244236—80 Volts—H.C. Generator Type 
S.T., size 18—1-8 H.P. 110 Volt. 2 and 
5-10 Amp., 60 Cycle—1150 R.P.M. No. 
115537 Generator Type M. S. 2 No. 
4580—80 Volts, 1150 R.P.M. 


These machines are in fair condition. 
Inquire F. M. Strasser, Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 








REBUILT MAGNETO 
DESK SETS 


Leich Elec. Co. No. 13, 3 bar 1000 
~ 


PD cthektnhp tees eaneds t00s0 ed 9.00 
No, 14, 4 bar 1600 ohm........ 9.50 
No. 15, 5 bar 1600 ohm........ 10.00 
Dean Electric Co. 3 bar 1000 ohm = 7.50 
ee BY SN ioc caweedccsoe 8.00 
We Be Rs oc ee ectcacccn 8.50 


Kellogg No. 28 or No. 84 stands 
with No. 2195 (exposed binding 


post type) magneto boxes, 3 

i. g Seagal 8.50 
ee Sic Kb e560 4s ove 9.00 
5 bar 1600 or 2500 ohm....... 9.50 


Western Elec. Co. 1020-B desk 


stands and No. 315 type bell 


boxes with exposed binding 
posts, 3 bar 1000, 1400 or 2500 
SE  4ai9. d4eda bh Oona ws x tece San 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 
ompany 


1432 South Parsons Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Used equipment just re- 
moved from service because of cutover 
to automatic. 4 No. 550-B Western 
Electric 30-line PBX Switchboards, 
$175.00 each; 125 No. 1317-R W. E. 5-bar 
1600-ohm Wall Telephones, $7.00 each: 
50 No. 300-M W. E. 5-bar 1600-ohm Bell 
Boxes, $7.00 each; 2 No. 1320-A W. E. 
Common Battery Street Telephones, 
$25.00 each; 150 Gray Pay Stations, No. 
7, No. 11 (without backboards) and No. 
20 types, $3.00 each. All in good work- 
ing order. Also numerous other items 
at bargain prices. The Orange County 
Telephone Co., Middletown, N. Y. : 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED :—Combination 
Wire Chief and Lineman for magneto 
or common battery. Ten years’ expe- 
rience exchanges of 300 to 15,000 sub- 
scribers. Address 7781, care of TELE- 


PHONY. 

TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 
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TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


- 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering ‘““Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and 
the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and eontractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP- 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 


up-to-date for 














Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 
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Voleatfapert Adwanistrative Counsel or Ulises 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. a; EK. 
Member W. 8. E. 


1509 South Park Ave., Springfield, IIL. 


















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 





















We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. "onic" 
















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 












yh? HN St> During vonees ears 


I have been pri eged 
TELEPHONE to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Ruilding 
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CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Ww. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and - 
Appraisal and Supervisio: 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
§ South Clinton St. Chicago 




















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TSLEPRONE - TR - GAS 

WATER - RAILW 
PI oe 


CHICAGO, ILLINOKS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 


















J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Blidg., Chicago 


























TELEPHONY 


switchboard represents an expenditure of 
approximately $80,000. 

The company proposes to place a new 
toll line between Genoa, Curtis, and 
Toledo. An additional circuit has been 
constructed to connect Oak Harbor with 
Port Clinton and Catawba Island, where 
they connect with submarine cable leading 
to the Lake Erie islands. Construction 
work is already under way for stringing 
additional toll lines to Toledo. 

Ratis, Texas—The entire system of 
the State Telephone Co. of Texas in this 
place has been rebuilt and placed in oper- 
ation, including the use of about 20,000 
feet of new cable. 

Financial. 

SALINA, Kans.—The directors of West- 
ern Power, Light & Telephone Co. have 
voted to increase the dividend on the class 
A stock from $2 to $2.25 per share an- 
nually, payable quarterly. The directors 
feel justified in voting this increase in 
dividends because of the rapid growth of 
the company and the corresponding in- 
crease in its earnings. The net earnings 
of the company for the first six months 
of 1930 have shown a definite increase 
over any other like period in the ccm- 
pany’s history. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. recently declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on no- 
par preference stock, payable September 1 
to stock of record August 20. 

Franchises. 

Otney, Itt.—The Illinois Commercial 
Co. was granted a new franchise in Olney 
at an election held recently. There were 
1,328 votes for the ordinance and only 127 
against it. 

WapswortH, Oun10—The city council in 
regular session has granted a 15-year 
franchise to the Star Telephone Co. The 
franchise provides that the company must 
give satisfactory service and must keep 
its lines, poles and other parts of the plant 
in excellent condition. One of the condi- 
tions of the franchise is that eight free 
telephones must be provided for the vil- 
lage of Wadsworth and this number is to 
be increased to ten telephones later on. 

Poteau, OxKLa.—Citizens of Poteau on 
July 21 granted a telephone franchise to 
the LeFlore County Telephone Co., or- 
ganized by L. E. Carmichael and associ- 
ates. The vote was 571 for and 111 
against the franchise. The Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. now operates an 
exchange at Poteau. 

MarTINSVILLE, Va.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the city of Martinsville, on 
August 8 for franchises for a light and 
power system and telephone system, in- 
cluding the purchase of the present mu- 
nicipal systems and property. 

Miscellaneous. 

Norasutca, Atra.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the exchange building and equip- 
ment of the Notasulga Telephone Co., but 
complete service was restored to its sub- 
scribers within ten days. On the morning 
after the fire, local officials of the company 
tied in the long distance lines so that long 
distance service was available within a few 
hours. 

Prosser, Wasu.—H. B. Crandell, of 
Chicago, and associates have purchased a 
majority interest in the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Telephone Co., of Prosser. It oper- 
ates exchanges at Goldendale, Grandview 
Granger, Lyle Mabton, Prosser, Sunnyside, 
Topenish, Trout Lake, Wapato, White 
Salmon, and Zillah in this state and at 
Hood River, Odell, Mosier and Parkdale 
in Oregon. It has about 3.445 magneto. 
1,525 common battery and 1,450 automanual 
telephones, the latter being in Hood River. 


Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 
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Western Telephone 
Directory Co. 


A Telephone Directory Ad- | 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office: Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | | 


Wichita, Kan. Chicago | 
816 Brown Bidg. 100 W. Monroe}}| 





























ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Po apias Stes Street 
Terre Haute, 



















MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
Management and accounting 
for telephone Soapeeeae. 

General Offices 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Pcnnsylvania 








Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash‘ 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated of Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 








THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit 


+ Bowdle Accounting Systems 














Cerro Gerda, Illixois 
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